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Events of the Geek. 


THE Lausanne Conference has worked up to another 
crisis, the culmination of which was reached on Wednes- 
day. It looks, however, as though the Turks, having 
finally lined up against the Russians in the matter of 
joining the League of Nations and accepting its regula- 
tions regarding minorities, will similarly in the end 
accept the Allied plan for the ordering of the Straits. 
As modified after discussion between the experts, that 
régime provides for a Straits Commission ultimately 
responsible to the League of Nations, with demilitarized 
- zones (through which Turkey will nevertheless have the 
right to transport troops in case of need), with the 
Asiatic coast of the Sea of Marmora fortified and with a 
Turkish garrison of 12,000 at Constantinople. The real 
struggle has centred round the passage of warships into 
the Black Sea, and the Russian claim to make that area 
a mare clausum. This would incidentally leave the 
Soviet Government free to attack Roumania by land, or 
by both land and sea, with Roumania’s potential sup- 
porters cut off from access to her. The Allied scheme 
would permit in peace time the passage into and main- 
tenance in the Black Sea of naval squadrons of any 
external Powers, limited in each case to the size of the 
largest fleet maintained by any riparian State. In case 
the Black Sea were demilitarized by the riparians, every 
external squadron would be limited to three vessels, each 
of less than 10,000 tons. We have grave doubts 
about this policy. The true line, in our view, 
is to exclude all warships, whether Russian, Turkish, or 
foreign, unless commissioned to execute a mandate of 
the League of Nations. But all the Allied Powers, 
America, and the whole of the Balkan States remained 
solid to the end in their support of the Allied scheme. 
The maintenance of that unbroken solidarity is the 
outstanding political fact of the Conference. 

* * * 


bed 


THE evolution of the Reparation problem in the 
past week consists of a series of widely proclaimed 
inferences from a few new facts, followed at 
least by a partial demolition of the structure. 
The American Cabinet sat twice to discuss 
domestic affairs. It was promptly announced that it 
was engaged in prolonged examinations of the European 
situation. Mr. Pierpont Morgan called on the Secretary 





of State to mention, among other things, that an 
American loan to Germany under present conditions 
was out of the question. It was promptly announced 
that an American loan to Germany was imminent. 
Furthermore, America was declared to be about to 
summon an international economic conference, to 
express to M. Poincaré its readiness to discuss the 
Reparation problem, and to have decided to change its 
attitude in the matter of inter-Allied debts. 
* * * 

Tue facts would seem to be as follows. It is 
undoubtedly the case that America is watching the 
European situation with anxious solicitude—if only on 
account of the political importance of the Middle West 
farmer, who sees the European market drying up for lack 
of purchasing power. It would also appear that it has 
called its Ambassador in London home for consultation. 
At any rate, Mr. Harvey is going home, and intends to 
be consulted. Mr. Stanley Baldwin, who arrives 
four days later, will also be at the service of Washington. 
Then President Harding, fettered though he is by 
an intractable Congress, may succeed in evolving 
a policy. Meanwhile he has found means to make 
known to the French the strong disapproval with which 
America would view any aggressive action against 
Germany. On that point M. Poincaré has had to 
temporize. But sections of public opinion represented 
habitually by the ‘‘ Echo de Paris’’ and now 
also by the ‘‘Temps”’ are for charging on as 
recklessly as ever. There is, it seems, just a prospect 
of agreement on the basis of a moratorium of two years 
or more, together with an Allied supervision of German 
finances, to guarantee the stabilization of the mark. 
Germany appears, indeed, to have prepared a plan for 
embodying those provisions, among others. But Poin- 
caré is still, we are informed, working hard for industrial, 
financial, and bureaucratic control of the Rhineland. 

* * * 

Tue revelations in the “Daily Express’”’ of 
Saturday and Monday make a terrible close to the story 
of Mr. Lloyd George’s responsibilities for the Greek 
tragedy. Even his sharpest critics could hardly have 
been prepared for such a disclosure of recklessness. 
On Saturday, September 2nd, when the Greek army 
was on the point of collapse, and the Turks were 
sweeping down to Smyrna, the Greek Government 
besought the British Government to help them to con- 
clude an armistice. The Greeks were ready to evacuate 
Asia Minor. To this cry of distress Mr. Lloyd George 
sent the following answer :— 

‘« We are prepared to support the Greek Government 
if it thinks it absolutely necessary to apply for an 
armistice, but, in the Prime Minister's opinion, the Greek 
Government should be very careful to avoid the mistake 
made by the Germans in November, 1918—namely, con- 
cluding an armistice on abject terms in a moment of panic, 
The best thing they can do is to hold up the Turkish 
army outside Smyrna ; if —— that they can negotiate 
on much better terms regarding evacuation and every- 
thing else. If they really cannot stop the Turks, which 
is unbelievable, we shall support an application for an 
armistice.”’ 

This answer was given to Col. Mayes to take to the 
Greek Legation by Mr. Sylvester, one of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s secretaries. Thus to the very last hour the 
Prime Minister of England was inciting this unhappy 
nation to make one last and desperate throw. The 
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Greeks, whom he deluded, brought on themselves an 
appalling catastrophe, and on all Europe a great danger. 
It says a great deal for the moral effects of the war that 
a man who partly tempted and partly pushed this 
little people to its fate remained in power through 
the disasters which overtook his policy. His victims 
went to a shameful death; Greece was ruined ; Smyrna 
burned; and to-day the bones of thousands of men, 
women, and children litter the mountains and valleys of 
Asia Minor. But Mr. Lloyd George continues a prosper- 
ous gentleman. If the Opposition does its duty it will 
insist on the production of the documente through which 
this tragedy was accomplished. 
* * * 

‘THE past week ’’ (writes our Dublin correspondent) 
“made two dates in Irish history. On Sunday the British 
army completed its evacuation of the Irish Free State, 
and on Monday and Tuesday the Oireachtas passed the 
first Act of an Irish Parliament, according to Sir Thomas 
Grattan Esmonde, for 123 years. This allusion to 
Grattan’s Parliament came appropriately from a 
descendant of the eighteenth-century statesman, but 
inasmuch as it ignores the rather effective legislation of 
Dail Eireann since 1919 it would be infallibly and per- 
emptorily repudiated by the Oireachtas. Since 1919 any 
attempt at British legislation in Ireland had to operate 
in a moral vacuum ; the people gave allegiance and sup- 
port only to their own institutions, and having grown 
conscious of their own sufficient power, the occasion of the 
present legislation had little more interest for them than 
what the journalists could import into it. And the 
sensational things not being the most important, the 
military evacuation was similarly taken as a matter of 
course.”’ 

~ « 

“ ‘THERE was no popular demonstration in the streets 
and no great military parade, but no one witnessed the 
changing of flags at the General Military Headquarters 
at the Phenix Park without feeling the full significance 
of the symbolic act. To Irishmen it meant the liberation 
of their soil, a liberation not wholly complete until the 
Northern Pale is thrown down by its own people. For 
Englishmen it has this satisfaction, that the attitude of 
the people towards the departing troops showed them not 
merely without rancor but positively friendly. There 
will, no doubt, at times be friction between the two 
peoples. Stupidities and trifles will occur, such as 
the recent reference in official, statements to the 
‘ Dominion of the Irish Free State ’—who speaks of the 
‘ Dominion of the Commonwealth of Australia’? And 
these stupidities, which ignore both the position of Ire- 
land as a mother country and the terms of the Treaty, 
will fill the jealous Irish mind with suspicion of design. 
But the substantial fact remains that the time has come 
when the phrase ‘ hereditary enemy ’ begins to lose its 
meaning in Ireland.’’ 

* * * 

Ir is interesting to hear from the “ Times” that 
the story of Mr. Lloyd George’s adventure in American 
journalism has been embodied, by a unanimous vote of 
the Senate, in the Congressional Record. We do not 
know what fitting repository will be found for it here, 
unless the Cenotaph will do, but as it seems to make for 
the edification of journalists, if not of statesmen, we 
append the following summary :— 

1. While still Prime Minister Mr. George sells for 
£40,000 to a highly respectable American newspaper 
syndicate a book of war memoirs, to be completed within 
two years, the proceeds of which (after protest, public 
and other, against its diversion to profit) are to be 
devoted to charity, 





2. Immediately on retiring from office he negotiates 
with a less distinguished syndicate, including the 
notorious Hearst papers, a series of articles on political 
subjects for £7,500, to be written within a period over- 
lapping that assigned to the memoirs. 

3. The ‘‘ New York Times,’’ and later on the 
‘€ Chicago Tribune,”’ two of the best-known newspapers 
in America, learning this plan, protest energetically, 
with a special eye on advertisements appearing in the 
States, declaring the articles to be “‘ much more valuable 
than the memoirs.”” They finally ask for an injunction 
restraining publication, and alternatively demanding 
that the contract be cancelled. A London friend then 
intervenes, and begs Mr. George not to close with the 
Hearst syndicate, suggesting that he should offer the 
articles to the ‘“ New York Times ’’ for £8,500 or £9,000, 
£1,500 more than the original guarantee. Mr. George 
consents not to close at once with the Hearst syndicate. 

4. The ‘“‘ New York Times ”’ refuse the transaction 
indignantly, saying that if they took the new series and 
offered it to the newspapers that had bought the memoirs 
‘we might be justly regarded as having defrauded 
them,’’ and that it would be worse still to offer them (as 
had been suggested) to a new clientéle. 

5. Finally, Mr. George offers to cancel the ‘‘ New 
York Times’s ’’ contract, and the offer is accepted. 

* * * 

Tue tragedy of Poland through the ages has been 
her incapacity to hold together internally. The assassi- 
nation of the newly elected President, Mr. Narutowitz, 
is fresh evidence of that fatal quality. The suggestion 


_ that the murderer was a fanatic, and the crime with- 


out political significance, is too thin. The assassin was 
a well-known member of the National Democratic Party, 
once led by Roman Dmowski, and National Democrats 
were furious at their failure to swing the Presidential 
election their way. The luck of the polls gave the con- 
trolling voice in the Sejm to the national minorities 
(Germans, Jews, and Ruthenians)—or would have done 
if they had had enough in common to form a bloc. The 
National Democrats had counted on striking an alliance 
with the Peasant Party under M. Witos, but the peasants 
joined hands with the minorities instead, and set 
M. Narutowitz in Marshal Pilsudski’s place. The new 
President was attacked with snowballs on his first 
appearance by gangs of youths styled rather ambitiously 
Polish Fascisti, and after events lend a little more impor- 
tance than appeared to the assault. Immediately on 
the assassination the Novak Cabinet resigned, and the 
Chief of the General Staff, General Sikorski, not hitherto 
@ party man, agreed to form a Government. He is 
succeeded on the General Staff by Pilsudski. Martial 
law has been proclaimed in Warsaw. 
* * * 

Tue electors of Australia have at last set a term 
to Mr. Hughes’s career. Australia, like Great Britain 
and Canada, has probably had its fill of Coalition 
Governments, and much more than its fill of Mr. 
Hughes. But the election hardly opens a definite 
way out of the Coalitionist system. The propor- 
tional representation system has a little delayed the 
publication of final results, but there seems no question 
that Mr. Hughes’s National Party is not merely in a 
minority, but is just outnumbered by Labor. The 
Country Party, which is growing in strength, is strong 
enough to put either Labor or the Nationals in 
a minority by going into the lobby against them. Under 
those circumstances Mr. Hughes might try to carry on 
for a time, relying on the general opposition of the 


Country Party to the Labor programme. But with most : 


of his Ministers deféated at the polls he can make no 
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claim to any personal hold on public confidence. The 
removal of his provocative personality opens the way 
either to a new Coalition or to Labor holding office 
for a while, though in a minority in the House. 

4 + * 

An important contribution to the original sources 
of war history is Giolitti’s volume of memoirs, published 
this week in Rome. To judge by the telegraphed 
summaries, the book contains no new disclosures of the 
first moment—for Austria’s incitements to Italy to attack 
Servia in 1913 were revealed long ago by the ex-Premier 
himself in the Chamber—but the discussion of the events 
leading to Italy’s entry into the war, against Giolitti’s 
advice, is worth studying. Almost simultaneously with the 
issue of Giolitti’s volume another former Italian Prime 
Minister, Signor Nitti, is publishing a further study on 
“The Decadence of Europe,’’ advance chapters from 
which are appearing in the ‘‘ Manchester Guardian.” 
Its conspicuous feature is a scathing exposure of the 
scandal of the myriad commissions, from the Reparation 
Commission downwards, forced on Germany at ruinous 
cost by the Peace Treaty or the Supreme Council. 
Regarding the Rhineland occupation, Nitti asserts that 
whereas Germany at the zenith of her military power, 
and with the Rhineland her most vulnerable spot, was 
content with a garrison in that area of 70,000 men in 
twenty-eight different centres, the armies of occupation 
numbered in December, 1921, 130,000 men, scattered 
over 228 towns and villages. Nitti’s indictment is 
developed with cumulative and devastating detail. 

© * * 

Tue Indian National Congress, once the most 
impressive organ of constitutionalism among non-self- 
governing people, meets this week in the old city of Gaya. 
It will be presided over by Mr. C. R. Das, who would 
have been in the chair last year had he been at liberty, 
and is now the champion of a new nationalist policy. 
Mr. Das went to prison as an absolutist disciple of Gandhi. 
He is to-day, with Mr. Motilal Nehru of Allahabad, 
standing for the reversal of the Gandhi anti-political 
idea, the abandoning of the boycott, and the full use of 
the political weapon by way of Legislative Councils. The 
delegates from some provinces are overwhelmingly 
pledged to the Das-Nehru programme, which is certain 
to make a strong appeal to the Congress. Circumstances 
are in its favor, and Mr. Das is a powerful leader whose 
personal sacrifices tell. 

* * * 

Bur the Gandhi element is numerous, and 
Mr. Gandhi is believed to be exerting his influence from 
his cell against all compromise. His delegates, however, 
are practically leaderless, and in this condition they 
are only too likely to follow the intransigent Mrs. 
Naidu, who, with her clique, plays the Childers part. 
Their argument is that any policy that goes against the 
continuance of the boycott, with complete civil dis- 
obedience as the aim, is a betrayal of the original 
principle of Non-Co-operation. On this the Congress can 
hardly avoid a destructive split. It is important to note 
that the National Congress is an entirely extremist body. 
The constitutionalists are now organized as Liberals, and 
their position will not be affected by. the decisions, or the 
misfortunes, of the assemblage at Gaya. 

* * * 

A sTRIKING article from the pen of M. Caillaux 
appeared in last Sunday’s ‘‘ Observer.’’ Caillaux is the 
ablest French politician alive, and the author of ‘‘ Ou va 
l’Europe, ot va la France? ’’ makes a far stronger case 
for his country in the matter of Reparations than the 
Millerands or Poincarés or Tardieus have ever done. He 
shows that at the best there can be no hope now of 





Franoe’s ever recouping herself for even the most scrupu- 
lously legitimate expenditure on the restoration of the 
devastated regions. The only question is how low her 
losses can be kept. There is in addition the whole cost of 
pensions and allowances, which M. Caillaux has frankly 
admitted elsewhere ought never to have been included in 
the bill against Germany. In moral force France’s case 
so put, and without demand for pledges and sanctions, 
differs toto coelo from the ultimatums of the bloc national, 
and the moment it is presented with the authority of a 
French Government behind it there will be little resist- 
ance in this country to the sacrifices it implieson our part. 
M. Caillaux’s constructive proposals are a little vague, 
but when he urges that ‘‘ the Reparations debt must be 
countersigned by the whole of civilization,”’ and appeals 
for a settlement of the problem of guarantees on an inter- 
national basis, he at least carries the controversy into 
the region of reason and hope. He is still far ahead of 
his countrymen.. But there are signs of a following move- 
ment, if only it has time to develop. 
* * * 


Tue death of Clementina Black removes one of the 
original members of the Labor Party. She was a founder 
of the Women’s Trade Union movement, and organized 
the famous strike of the match girls. She 
devoted herself generally to bettering the con- 
ditions of women in employment, gave long 
service to the campaign which resulted in the 
Minimum Wage Act, was President of the Women’s 
Industrial Council, and a principal in the cause of 
women’s suffrage. Her industrial books, particularly 
‘* Sweated Industry,’’ ‘‘ Makers of Our Clothes,’’ and 
‘* Married Women’s Work,’’ have become standard 
works of their kind. In her later years, her chief 
interest, among a multiplicity of others, lay in educa- 
tional reform, and she was a follower of Madame 
Montessori’s. She gave her sympathy to all manner of 
humane and civilizing movements, and still found time 
to become an expert in old furniture and to acquire a 
wide knowledge of eighteenth-century literature and of 
various periods of social and antiquarian history. To the 
end of her long, very hard, and devoted life of public 
service she remained a Socialist, who believed in achiev- 
ing ‘‘ the Commonwealth ”’ by constitutional means. 
In spite of a sharp, precise, and somewhat legal mind, 
and a life of unending hardship and campaigning, her 
temper was of the gentlest. The debt that the women’s 
movement in all its aspects owes to her is incalculable ; 
but her wide researches in literature, history, and 
education gave her a breadth of mind and mellowness of 
outlook not always found there. 

* * * 


Mr. Hersert Burrows, who has just died at an 
advanced age, was one of the few English idealists of 
Socialism who were drawn into it from Nonconformity. 
He passed through the intermediate stage of Henry 
Georgism, and indeed was one of Henry George’s 
associates in his famous Irish campaign. From land 
nationalization he went on to the full Marxian creed, and 
with Mr. Hyndman helped to found the 8.D.F. Never- 
theless, he remained a good deal of a Liberal in the 
political sense, and in temperament and habit of 
mind he recalled the orators of the Chartist schoo]— 
Vincent and Henry Hunt and the rest—rather than the 
hard-thinking Fabians, or the little group of out-and-out 
Marxians. His character was most human, gentle in its 
depths, outwardly a fiery particle. Earlier friends knew 
him as a lay preacher of Unitarianism, and temporarily 
he filled more than one of the famous pulpits of the 
community. | iis 
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Politics and Affairs. 


HAS LIBERALISM ANYTHING TO SAY? 


‘I wish we could persuade you that the conditions 
are appalling.”—Frank Hodges to Prime Minister. 

“You have persuaded us. ‘Appalling’ perhaps is 
too strong a word, but you have persuaded me that they 
are horribly bad.’’—The Prime Minister. 

“ Within the last thirty or forty years wages have 
been considerably lower and employment has been far 
less regular than at present.’’—Statement of the Mining 
Association. 

“It is this system, indeed (the seven-hours day), 
introduced most inopportunely, which has done so much 
to retard industrial recovery in general and to create 
difficulties for the miners.’’—Statement of the Mining 
Association. 

“In my opinion the present system of individual 
ownership of collieries is extravagant and wasteful.’’— 
Sir Richard Redmayne to Sankey Commission. 

“ A civilization that cannot so organize itself as to 
ensure that the honest man who wants to work shall 
be safe from humiliation and from starvation stands 
self-condemned.’”’-—Ramsay Muir, ‘‘ Liberalism and 
Industry,’’ p. 86. 


Has Liberalism, as an organized political force, any 
future? The answer depends on the Liberal Party. 
There never was a time when a Liberal Party which 
means business had a more definite or more important 
task to its hand, nor was there ever a time when 
a Liberal Party that shirked its obligations had less 
reason for its existence. The short session that has just 
ended has not disclosed, we fear, any very clear grasp of 
this truth on the Liberal benches, and Liberal leaders, 


though they talk with conviction about the radiant future * 


that beckons to their party, are reluctant to bring their 
principles into closer relation to our actual and urgent 
needs. It is our view that a Liberal Party ought to have 
a definite purpose to serve in our politics, and that the 
critical years of the immediate future may turn very 
largely on its success or failure. But the time is short: 
the Parliamentary situation does not promise stability : 
decisions must be taken soon. 

The industrial system that was developed in the 
nineteenth century from the new world created by the 
industrial revolution is challenged by a great and serious 
body of opinion. To its critics it looks in the form it 
has assumed as vicious and obsolete as the unreformed 
constitution looked a century ago to the men who wanted 
universal suffrage and annual Parliaments. That the 
impatience which prompts this challenge is sound, 
healthy, a proof of vitality and self-respect in the 
nation, few who reflect on the injustices and confusions 
that have grown up with the system will deny. There 
are some who think that the industrial system must be 
overturned by a violent stroke, and that what society 
needs is a breach with its past as complete as the breach 
that the Revolution made in the political history of 
France. But this is the view of a minority, and of a 
minority that will only secure a hearing if the nation 
has so lost its power of controlling its life that it cannot 
reform this system. In that reform, as in the reform of 
the old political system, theré is definite work for the 
Liberal Party. The nation has changed the basis of its 
political life in a hundred years without violence because 
it had a Liberal Party. That party was often stupid, 
slow, illiberal, class-ridden, short-sighted. But its 
sharpest critics will allow that its power is stamped on 
the history of our political development. Is there a 
Liberal Party to-day that will leave its mark on our 
industrial development? When we have the answer to 
that question we shall know whether there is to be a 





the disappearance of the Liberal Party. There is a 
worse alternative still. The party might degenerate into 
a set of politicians who would change places from time 
to time with the Tories in the way in which one party 
changes places with the other in the government of 
Spain. We might have the Rotatory system trans- 
ferred from that happy country to this. 

In this crisis Liberals who only talk of all the good 
deeds of the past, Old Age Pensions, and the rest of it, 
and offer this bewildered world a number of shibboleths 
about private enterprise or the sanctity of capital, are 
beating the air. If they really mean to take a part 
that will count at all in history they have to answer one 
simple and searching question. It is this: ‘‘ WHat arE 
YOU GOING TO Do aBouT iT?’’ Let us take a concrete 
example: the problem of the mines. We need not dwell 
on the desperate straits to which the miners have been 
reduced. Mr. Walsh said last week in the House that 
the average wage of the miner is 9s. ld. a day against 
6s. 5d. in 1914, whereas if wages had not fallen behind 
the cost of living, the first figure should be 11s. 7d. The 
housing conditions of the mining villages are notorious. 
The state of the Lanarkshire towns (in one town 27,000 
out of 38,000 inhabitants live in one- or two-roomed 
houses) recalls the darkest touches in the picture Chad- 
wick drew eighty years ago of the brutal social life of 
Scotland. Here we have a state of things permanently 
bad and degrading, to which the special calamities of 
the last few years have added a sharper edge of misery. 
What is to be done about it? 

The Government make no secret of their solution. 
They think that we have to wait for trade to improve, 
and that nothing can be done. The Prime Minister is 
clearly an honest man, for he says after the election pre- 
cisely what he said before it. The coalowners too have 
their own views. In a statement issued last week they put 
all the blame on the miners, and particularly on the seven- 
hours day. Unfortunately, the ground is taken away 
under their feet by the Prime Minister, who said in last 
week’s debate that ‘‘ the miners had done precisely what 
was asked of them; they had worked in such a way as 
to produce the best output,’’ and by Mr. Lane-Fox, 
Secretary of the Mines Department, who said in the 
same debate that ‘‘ at present the output had nearly 
risen to the pre-war level in spite of shorter hours.’’ The 
coalowners will hardly pretend that the slight difference 
between the present output and the pre-war output makes 
the difference between prosperity and destitution. They 
would convince no one who has read the reports of the 
Sankey Commission or the evidence presented to that 
Commission, or even the full text of their own statement, 
for in another passage cited above, the coalowners explain 
that things have been worse in the past than they are 
to-day. 

Here, then, are two solutions. Mr. Bonar Law’s 
solution is the solution of the Conservative Party. The 
coalowners’ solution is the solution of big business, 
whether its home is Britain, France, or Germany. What 
is the solution of the Liberal Party? Is it content with 
these solutions, or is it prepared for the conclusion that 
was pressed on the Commission three years ago by 
authoritative witnesses like Sir Richard Redmayne—the 
conclusion that was accepted by Sir John Sankey, 
Sir Arthur Duckham, and Sir T. Royden—that radical 
reorganization of this industry on a new basis is essential 
if it is to serve the nation’s need? ‘‘ In the past,’’ said 
Sir Eric Geddes, talking about transport and power, 
‘* private interest made for development, but to-day, 
I think I may say, it makes for colossal waste.’’ This 
is the verdict in effect of all the members of the Sankey 


Liberal Party or not. The alternative is not necessarily ' Commission who were not themselves coalowners, ‘‘ The 
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working of over 3,000 collieries by more than 1,500 
separate interests,’’ said Sir Arthur Duckham, “ has 
resulted in heavy losses of coal, and inefficient working 
and unnecessary difficulties in the winning of the coal.”’ 
Radical reorganization was recommended by Sir Arthur 
Duckham, Sir Richard Redmayne and Sir John Sankey. 
Sir Richard Redmayne would prefer a Coal Trust. 
Sir Arthur Duckham proposed that the country should 
be divided into areas, that the different interests in 
each area should be amalgamated into a Statutory Com- 
pany, that profits should be limited, and that the State 
should have the right to take over a Statutory Company 
in certain circumstances. Sir John Sankey preferred 
nationalization, and produced a scheme to which the six 
members of the Commission who spoke for the miners’ 
point of view gave their adhesion, adding recommenda- 
tions of their own. 

All these proposals differ from Mr. Bonar Law’s 
solution or that of the Mining Association in that they 
look not merely to the immediate crisis but to permanent 
needs. In considering those needs, as Mr. Ramsay Muir 
pointed out in his excellent argument on this subject, we 
have to remember that the supply of electric power 
depends on coal ; that electric power will be to this century 
what steam was to the last ; and that a nation which left 
the control of this power in private hands would be wil- 
fully signing away its liberty. What has the Liberal 
Party, which boasts that it puts the nation before any 
class or any interest, to say to these proposals? 

In the best Liberal speech that has been made for a 
very long time Mr. Birrell said last week at Manchester 
that there is nothing worse than letting shibboleths 
dominate our politics. ‘‘ Private enterprise ’’ is the most 
meaningless of shibboleths. The State interferes with 
private enterprise every hour. The big business inter- 
feres with private enterprise every hour. To reply to 
recommendations by talking of the virtue of private 
enterprise is to imitate those frightened Whigs who met 
the demand for Parliamentary reform by declaring that 
the rights of property were sacred, and that they 
extended to rotten boroughs. The case of the mines is a 
crucial case for Liberals. Of the arrangements under 
which the most essential of all our industries is con- 
ducted at this moment, nobody can deny that they are 
obnoxious to the mass of the workers, the cause of 
endless friction, accompanied by gross poverty and 
degrading conditions of life, so ill organized as to entail 
great waste and loss, and consequently a. burden on our 
economic life in all its forms. Is the Liberal Party 
prepared for the radical reform of this system? Of the 
answer that the rank and file would give we have little 
doubt, but those of us who look for the co-operation of 
Liberals and Labor men in helping the nation over its 
next difficult stile, are painfully conscious that such co- 
operation may become impossible if the Liberal leaders 
do not make it plain that they are for reform. 





PEACE OR WAR IN THE STRAITS. 


In the middle of the week the Lausanne Conference 
reached that dangerous stage in the life of an 
international conference when, after many weeks of 
disagreement alternating with despair, there appeared 
the hope of a protocol with signatures attached to it. 
The perspective has since changed a little, but the 
ground reached is still held. On all the major questions 
the conflicting principles of the opposing parties 
have been put before the Conference and the 
world in set speeches, and referred to sub-committees for 
consideration. So far it is so good that differences and 





very acute disagreement over the broad lines of principle 
in the settlement have not exactly exploded the 
Conference; but the stage is a dangerous one 
because now begins the old, old game of diplo- 
matically fitting two opposite principles into the 
clauses of a treaty in such language that two 
unyielding opponents can both sign it. It is a 
fascinating game, but in the playing of it the question 
of which of the principles is right and wise necessarily is 
forgotten. Yet it is those principles, not the clever 
compromises and details, which, when signed and sealed 
in a clause, make the treaty either an instrument of 
peace or a breeding-place for enmity and war. 

In none of the questions discussed at the Conference 
are the broad principles of policy of more vital and 
permanent importance than in that of the Straits, and 
there is a great danger that the negotiators may com- 
promise on a policy, to be applied to the régime of the 
Straits, the real implications of which are not under- 
stood in this country. For, while the question is some- 
thing much more than a mere problem in the Near 
Eastern settlement, being intimately connected with 
the Weltpolitik and Machtpolitik of the Great 
Powers, the negotiations have been confused and the 
position and motives of the opposing parties are not 
completely clear. It is, therefore, most important that, 
before an irrevocable step be taken, we in this country 
should carefully consider the merits of the rival policies 
and the principles and terms of the settlement to which 
our Government is proposing to commit us. 

All parties at Lausanne pretend that they want to 
secure the ‘‘ freedom of the Straits.’’ So they do, if 
by the words they mean freedom for commerce and 
merchant ships in time of peace. But the real problem 
of the Straits has its roots not in peace, but in war, 
militarism, and Imperialism. The Bosphorus and 
Dardanelles are a highway not only between the 
Mediterranean and Black Sea, but between Europe and 
Asia, and it is the control of this great strategic position 
in time of war which for the last two centuries has 
formed the kernel of the Straits question. It is the 
same to-day at Lausanne, for the whole dispute there has 
turned upon the questions of control, fortifications, and 
the pasasge of warships. 

Before issue was actually joined in the Conference, 
it looked as if two proposals, based upon diametrically 
opposite principles, would be put forward, the one, 
advanced by Russia, aiming at complete demilitarization 
of the Black Sea and the Straits and at the closure of the 
Straits to warships in all circumstances, and the other, 
advanced by Great Britain, which would keep the Straits 
open to warships. In the negotiations themselves no 
such clear-cut difference of opinion has been maintained 
by the opposing parties, and, in particular, the position 
of Russia is not quite clear. But broadly speaking, 
there are only two ways in which the Straits question 
can be settled, and they are based upon diametrically 
opposed principles of international policy. The first is 
a policy of peace, and would require three provisions: 
the power of any one State or group of States to exercise 
military control over the Straits should be removed by 
placing their control, both in peace and war, in an 
international organization and by complete demili- 
tarization and neutralization. It would follow from this 
that no warships, whether Turkish or otherwise, should 
under any circumstances be allowed to pass through the 
Straits, and this in its turn would logically require that 
the whole Black Sea should be demilitarized and neutral- 
ized, and the littoral States should agree not to maintain 
any ships of war in its harbors or on its waters. This 
disarmament and demilitarization would be a policy of 
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peace, justin the same way as the disarmament and 
demilitarization of the Great Lakes was intended to 
be and has been a policy of peace between Canada and 
the United States. And there is no alternative to this 
but a policy of war, or at least a policy which is based 
upon war, and will therefore inevitably make for war. 
If warships are allowed to pass through the Straits, 
whether in peace or in war, then all the littoral Powers 
will maintain fleets in the Black Sea to defend them- 
selves against the possibility of attack; the demili- 
tarization of the Black Sea becomes impossible, and the 
whole area including the Straits will become once more 
one of those great strategic pawns which, in the struggle 
of armed Imperialisms, the Great Powers mancuvre to 
control in time of peace or to seize in time of war. 

Let us now compare the proposals actually before 
the Conference with these two alternative lines of settle- 
ment. It is natural to take first the scheme put forward 
by our own Government. Superficially, the British plan 
implies a complete reversal of British policy during the 
last seventy years, for, whereas during the greater part 
of the nineteenth century we maintained, while Russia 
opposed, the closure of the Straits to warships, at 
Lausanne the réles are reversed. In reality there is no 
essential difference between our policy to-day and that 
which we successfully maintained in 1856 at Paris; both 
are based, not upon the needs of peace, but on calcula- 
tions for war. At Paris in 1856, at London in 1871, and 
at Berlin in 1878 we calculated upon being able to control 
and dominate a Turkey hostile to Russia. Accordingly 
we desired to see the Straits closed to warships, and Russia 
desired to see them opened; to-day we have a Turkey 


hostile to us and in close alliance with Russia, and we, ° 


therefore, want to see the Straits opened to our Fleet, 
and Russia wants to see them closed. On both sides 
this policy is determined by calculations of hostility and 
war ; it must be destructive of peace and is based on the 
quicksands of a temporary grouping of Powers. Its 
results will go far beyond the Straits and the Near 
Eastern question. As Chicherin has pointed out, if the 
Straits are open to warships, then Russia will have to 
maintain a fleet in the Black Sea. But already the possi- 
bility of Russia building a fleet in the Black Sea has 
been put forward by people in France as a pretext for 
France refusing to ratify the Washington Treaty, and, 
if the Washington Treaty goes by the board, the 
disastrous competition in naval armaments will 
immediately begin again. 

Competition in naval armaments, the threat of war, 
and ultimately war, must be the inevitable result of this 
proposed British régime for the Straits. The arguments 
by which it has been defended are alone sufficient to 
condemn it. Warships, it is said, must be allowed to 
enter the Black Sea in order to carry food and relief to 
starving and suffering peoples. If that is, in future, to 
be the use to which we put our Dreadnoughts and sub- 
marines, let us begin to prepare for it by removing their 
armaments, and then no one will object to their steaming 
past the Golden Horn. Unfortunately, the actual pro- 
posals of the Russians are as suspect as our own. At one 
time, as we said above, it looked as if Russia was going 
to propose not only that the Straits should be completely 
closed to warships, but that the Black Sea should be 
completely demilitarized. But, though her statesmen 
still speak as if she would under certain circumstances 
agree to complete disarmament in the Black Sea, she has 
not offered this in her proposals, and her demand for the 
closing of the Straits to warships of non-Turkish Powers 
is coupled with provisions which would leave the Straits 
completely in the military control of Turkey. This is no 
less a policy of armaments and war than our own, and if, 





as seems likely, the final settlement is merely a compromise 
between the two, the result will be disastrous to the peace 
of the world. 

There is only one right line which our Government 
could and should take on this question at Lausanne. It 
has not taken it, and there is no sign that it will take it, 
unless it is forced to do so by public opinion here. We 
should make a definite offer to Russia that we will agree 
to the closure of the Straits to all warships, including 
those of Turkey, both in peace and war, on condition that 
Russia agrees to the complete internationalization and 
demilitarization of the Straits and complete disarmament 
in the Black Sea. If that offer be made, the world will 
see quite clearly who is for war and who is for peace in 
the Near East. And, if it be accepted, we shall have 
taken the surest way to protect our Allies, like Roumania, 
and to keep a passage open for American battleships and 
torpedo-boats, denuded of guns and torpedoes, to carry 


food and clothing to the unfortunate peoples of the 
Caucasus. 








THE ALLIES, THE RHINE, AND THE RUHR. 


Waen M. Poincaré spoke in the Chamber last week, his 
words were chosen with a precaution not familiar to his 
tongue. He seemed to be brought sharply face to face 
with hard realities he has ignored. Yet it is scarcely likely 
that the M. Poincaré whose recent speech at the Elysée 
sent an angry wave through all Western Germany has 
begun to pipe with the note of a sucking dove. 
Mr. Bonar Law sees Germany on the brink of collapse, 
and American bankers agree with him. Let there be no 
mistake about it—the collapse of Germany implies 
disaster to Europe. Yet there are so-called statesmen 
who gamble upon the possibility of Germany paying 
stupendous sums. ‘The United States—and we do not 
wish it otherwise—will not forgo our debt. We will not 
forgo the debt of the French. That would place us in 
a serious economic difficulty. ‘‘ We cannot do it,’’ said 
Mr. Bonar Law. And the French will not forgo their 
Reparations. 

What is forgotten is that this unparalleled situation 
results from the prodigious and incalculable demolition 
of the world’s wealth in the war. Destruction of life, 
material damage, exhaustion in producing war material, 
cessation of productive work, the expunging of capital 
values, the devastating consequences of impoverishment 
—these and a hundrea other consequential diseases have 
almost reduced the economic world to impotence. There- 
fore it is a mad policy for the nations to endeavor to 
squeeze one another in the hope of squeezing out of 
Germany what does not yet exist. And when the diffi- 
culties of Europe have been searched to the bottom the 
problem of Germany will be found the most vital and 
urgent problem of all. 

For there is a constructive energy, a vitality, a 
working power in her people which will again make her 
a great Power on the Continent. This is what the 
French fear. Their shrinking birth-rate and the 
abundant population of Germany are a portent. What 
said M. Dariac in his notorious report? ‘‘ We cannot 
demand that Germany shall pay enormous sums for 
thirty-five years, and, on the other hand, we are afraid 
of seeing her industries develop in the proportion that 
would enable her to assure payment of the debts she has 
acknowledged.’” M. Poincaré has hardly hidden his 
agreement with this significant suggestion. Mr. Bonar 
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Law saw the same point, though without the same fear. 
‘Tf Germany ever does recover she will be in a far 
better position to pay these indemnities than we are to 
pay our debts.’’ 

But M. Dariac, whose views were evidently those of 
M. Poincaré, thought Germany must never be allowed 
to recover. The illegally occupied towns of Duisburg, 
Ruhrort, and Diisseldorf are to be a ‘‘ constant menace ”” 
to the German industrialists. There is to be a tariff 
barrier on the East, and no such barrier on the West ; the 
coal and steel magnates are to be cut off from resources. 
Thus ‘‘we can utterly disorganize these powerful 
industries.’’ M. Poincaré explained some of the schemes 
in the Senate on November 9th—the old plan of grasp- 
ing a 60 per cent. share in German dyestuffs and other 
industries, controlling the exits on the Ruhr, setting up 
again the customs cordon on the Rhine, taking German 
mines and forests as security, and other ‘‘ productive 
guarantees.” Obviously, if the German mines are con- 
trolled, Germany herself can be controlled. Here, then, 
is the crux of the situation. Shall the Ruhr be 
occupied! What will be the consequences, what the 
‘* productive ’’ fruits? What if there be a general 
strike? Marshal Foch appears now to oppose a military 
operation. M. Poincaré now tells us he will invade with 
engineers and customs officers. Are these adventurous 
persons to go unprotected into the midst of a population 
angry and embittered by the existing occupation, by 
continued threats, and by the trampling upon impre- 
scriptible rights, in defiance also of the Treaty? 

Beyond this purpose, or alternative or supple- 
mentary to it, is the intention to break up Germany by 
creating, if possible, the ‘‘ free Rhineland Republic ”’ 
upon which M. Dariac insisted. M. Maurice Barrés 
declared that such a buffer State was the necessary out- 
come of the Treaty of Versailles, and of the abstention 
of the United States from the military pledge. The very 
mention of such plans created a storm of indignation 
throughout Germany. Dr. Cuno declared that the giving 
up of the Rhineland would be the end of the German 
Empire. The proposals were denounced at a great 
meeting at Essen, where 900,000 workers and officials 
were represented, and in meetings in Cologne, Miilheim, 
Elberfeld, Diisseldorf, Dortmund, Kénigswinter, Bonn, 
and elsewhere. All the political parties in the Rhine- 
land addressed a united protest to the Government. 
Great as are the country’s needs, they said, greater is 
their fidelity to their German fatherland. The Hansa- 
bund in Berlin stirred up vigorous public opinion. 
M. Dariac thought the Rhinelanders “ half-Latin,’’ and 
weary of Prussian ‘‘ Korporalismus.’’ He was deceived. 

This policy of attack on the integrity of Germany is 
rooted far back. Hermann Oncken (‘‘ Die historische 
Rheinpolitic der Franzosen,’’ 1922) traces it to the 
Thirty Years’ War, or earlier, taking further effect in 
the Peace of Westphalia, and made temporarily effective 
under Napoleon, when Jerome became King of West- 
phalia, and Murat Grand Duke of Berg. Napoleon 
suppressed German influence in the middle schools, and 
set up a censorship of papers, establishing an official 
‘* Journal de Roér ’’ in 1810, while, in 1812, the police 
at Kassel forbade the public discussion of subjects con- 
trary to the “ Moniteur.’’ With the same object, the 
French are now confining teaching to instructors 
belonging to the Rhineland, suppressing papers and 
publications which make themselves obnoxious, silencing 
public opinion, intimidating the people, and pursuing 





a ‘‘ Kulturpropaganda ’’ by means of a propaganda 
office, from which issues, in German, a ‘‘ Nachrichten- 
blatt.”’ 


It is important that English people should realize 
French objects on the Rhine and in the Ruhr at a time 
when they have been bidden to seek unity of purpose 
with France. Germany has been deprived of her colonies, 
despoiled of the Saar Valley, and dispossessed of vital 
mineral resources and agricultural lands. Many of her 
best people—doctors, professors, students, and others— 
are in the extremity of distress, and famine is in the land. 
Food rioting and pillage have begun. The great train- 
ing and flying grounds which have had to be provided 
for the occupying armies have withdrawn large areas 
from cultivation. The most recent demand is for a large 
space for training with bombing machines in the neigh- 
borhood of Speyer. French troops dominate the country, 
and the whole occupying force costs Germany in round 
figures £200,000 every day. In every ten minutes of 
the working day has a train carrying 500 tons of coal 
departed from the German colliery districts to France, 
and to the same districts English or other coal has been 
brought. Lines of barges are towed down the Rhine 
conveying German coal and other payments in kind. 
The same barges return up the Rhine with cargoes of 
foreign coal. 

Unfortunately, the conservation of human energy 
was the last thing the wiseacres of Versailles had in mind. 
M. Poincaré said in the Chamber on November 17th that 
Germany had never sincerely wished to discharge her 
Reparation debts, yet Dr. F. Schroeder, when State 
Secretary in the German Treasury, showed that under all 
heads of the Treaty, including payments in kind, but 
excluding claims which Germany had ceded to her allies, 
she had paid, up to July 3lst, 1922, a sum of 
£1,650,000,000, besides 56,000,000 paper marks. 

This is truly a deplorable situation, and all states- 
men worthy of the name must agree to put an end to it. 
The Rhine and the Ruhr cannot remain a danger to 
Europe. France and Germany are neighbors, and will 
remain so. Nor can a ‘‘ free Rhineland Republic ’’ be 
forced upon the people. If it is to exist, they themselves 
will demand it. To endeavor to break up German 
industries would be a blunder disastrous to Europe, 
and could be justified on no principle of honor, justice, 
morals, or sound economics. Nothing is more certain 
than that Germany will yet reconstruct herself with 
some financial aid, and no unfair embargo set upon her 
export trade, and that Reparations, reduced to a 
reasonable, manageable figure, will be paid. On 
this point the Chancellor of the Exchequer in the late 
Government permitted no doubt. The bankers and 
independent inquirers who visited Berlin have shown 
how this can be brought about. Payments in money 
and in kind must cease, and begin again only when 
bankers see that with sound results they can safely do so. 
The working power of the country must be increased. 
Now that Germany has her strong and courageous man 
in Dr. Cuno, she has a chance to stabilize the mark on 
some sound economic basis, to check expenditure, and 
to restrain the increase of prices and wages. A foreign 
Consortium may then come forward to help with a loan, 
an internal loan may be raised, and the Budget will be 
balanced. Only by such means can Central Europe be 
restored, confidence, politically and financially, be 
recovered, and Reparations be paid. 


Joun LEYLAND. 
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A London Biarp. 


Lonpon, WEDNESDAY. 

Tue Anglo-French situation has disimproved, and 
the hope of a chemical change in it must be post- 
poned if not abandoned. I am not speaking of this 
side. The Prime Minister’s House of Commons 
speech, humane, adroit, and sufficiently firm, was 
perhaps the best exposition of foreign policy that any 
English statesman has delivered since 1918. Two 
hopes were formed concerning it. The first was that 
‘America would abandon her policy of abstention. The 
second that Poincaré, returning to Paris with empty 
hands, would be overthrown and replaced by a Loucheur- 
Barthou administration. Both have been frustrated. 
America has never had a European policy since 
Wilson fell, and the belief that the timid and totally 
uninstructed Harding would let his statesmen construct 
one for him, is at least premature. Not that American 
opinion is at all doubtful. It is dead against the 
occupation of the Ruhr, and I make no doubt that 
France, through M. Jusserand, has now been officially 
informed of this fact. Also Mr. Harvey, whose 
personal standing with the President is very high, 
and who acts as a kind of Chairman of the American 
Ambassadors in Europe, has been summoned to 
Washington, perhaps on his original suggestion, but still 
summoned. Also it is safe to say that Messrs. Morgan 
are as open to considering a loan as they were last year 


(or a little more so), provided an arrangement on 1 


Reparations is arrived at here. I am afraid that is all. 


But the French situation is again bad. The 
tenacious Poincaré, fearing defeat, has doubled on his 
tracks, and has rallied his majority to a policy just as 
dangerous as the occupation of the Ruhr, but more 
insidious. The centre of the French attack is now the 
Rhineland, and there the Dariac policy, which Lord 
Robert Cecil affected to pooh-pooh, is very much in being. 
The new extension of it from the old French dodge of 
driving out all the non-Rhinelander officials, is to open 
a general attack on the German administration, aiming 
especially at industrial control. The idea is to introduce 
French managers, and even French engineers, into the 
big works, and as far as is possible to hypothecate their 
product. It seems a mad scheme, for both the German 
manufacturers and their workmen will resist it (there has 
been a great revival of German patriotism in the 
Rhineland), and before Poincaré knows where he is he 
will be fighting the Rhinelanders’ refusal to do slave- 
labor for France. The question then is, how far will 
Mr. Bonar Law carry his resistance to such a proposal ? 
Will he simply protest and passively yield, or will he, 
with America, effectively isolate France, withdrawing the 
British Army from Cologne if the policy of encirclement 
is persisted in? He is in a very strong position in Parlia- 
ment and in the country, and-in the Cabinet his voice 
must be at least preponderant. Lord Derby is some- 
times quoted as pro-French on the occupation question ; 
but there is no doubt that his position has been greatly 
modified, and that the French know it. 


Tue new Prime Minister does well. There is almost 
universal praise of his demeanor, its modesty and candor ; 
of the good intellectual quality of his speech on Repara- 
tions, delivered, as usual, without a note, but also with 





no flaw in the close texture of its argument ; above all, 
of his “‘ style.’’ In the release from Lloyd Georgism, 
men are disposed even to exaggerate the unfamiliar 
blessing of having a Prime Minister with a normal 
regard for principle, and of being spared the never- 
ending chase after the Georgian Zrsatz. So ingrained had 
political pessimism grown as to produce a general dis- 
belief in the possibility of there ever being a decent 
Government of England again. Now that it has revived, 
all our institutions begin to profit by it. Parliament 
plucks up spirit, and becomes a self-respecting, mentally 
active assembly. The degrading Honors Lists disappear, 
and the Civil Service recovers its tradition. Abroad the 
country gets a chance to repair the damage to its good 
name. At least Duessa’s reign is over; and though we 
have Toryism back again, and reaction in such an hour of 
class conflict is full of dangers, it is felt that if 
Bonar Law’s higher standards can be maintained, the 
fear of an extreme collision may be averted. If only 
Toryism will be moderate! That is the capital question. 


TuE return to normal politics has had one incidental 
result which, on the whole, is to the good. This is the 
return of the “‘ Times ’’. to its old position as the semi- 
official organ of the Foreign Office, now restored, at 
Lord Curzon’s express demand, to its independence. 
Mr. Geoffrey Dawson reaps this prize of his editorship 
almost before it is definitely established, and it is, of 
course, a great send-off for him. When he has once more 
made Printing House Square not only a voice of governing 
England but a centre of superior journalism, I foresee a 
rise in the depressed standards of one’s own profession. 
For years it has been a mortification to read such papers 
as the ‘‘ Débats,’’ or the ‘‘ Frankfurter Zeitung,”’ or the 
** New York World,’’ and think of the decline of culture 
in the London newspaper Press. The ‘‘ Post’ began 
the revival of form. But in weight and in the modern 
spirit it is much to seek. Here will be the chance of 
the new ‘‘ Times.”’ 


How many of us have heard that cantata of 
Beethoven’s, ‘‘ The Ruins of Athens ’’? It was only a 
rumor to me. It is, we have been expertly instructed, 
nothing but one of the great man’s pot-boilers; and it is 
evident, on second thoughts, that even genius may have 
to boil a pot now and then. I heard this week the 
cantata rendered where a good deal of derelict music, 
drama, and poetry is kept alive—at one of our good 
schools ; this one, it happens, at Croydon. The director 
of music at the Whitgift School should be congratulated. 
With the services of such choristers and musicians, it was 
well done to revive a work which is commonplace only 
because it happens to be a casual effort of the creator of 
the Ninth Symphony. Yet compare the ‘‘ Chorus of 
Dervishes ’’ and the “ Turkish March ”’ with the serious 
efforts of those intellectuals of to-day who would never 
stoop to put a match under the pot in the effort to enter- 
tain us, and confess then that what are but the audacious 
jokes of a master may be, nevertheless, curiously 
dominant, and better for us than the serious efforts of 
lesser men. , 


Hoxiway Moons :— 

Every good man wants to go to Purgatory when he 
dies. 

The twin angels of Gaiety and Love without Passion 
roamed the earth for years seeking a home, and finding 
none till they entered together into the soul of Mozart. 
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As a rule, the greatest writers do not quote. There 
are exceptions, like Montaigne. But the original mind 
is after ideas, and though he steals them when they suit 
him, he changes their dress so much that their fathers 
would hardly know them. 

For ages men have disputed about the birth and 
the death of Jesus, though the truth about these events 
can never be more than guessed, to the neglect of his 
life, which verifies itself. 

A WAvFaRER. 





Wite and Deters, 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN HUMORIST. 


Nortarne intrigues the popular imagination more than 
the revelation of a double life. The quiet, respectable 
family man, who spends most of his spare time in romping 
with his children, or tending his garden, or browsing 
among his books, is accidentally discovered to be keeping 
another establishment, or to indulge in periodical 
jamborees disguised as business journeys. The country 
solicitor, who gave everybody such sober advice and was 
the very soul of integrity, has all the time been gambling 
with his clients’ money on the racecourse or the stock 
exchange. And what about the clergyman or the deacon, 
brimming over with unctuous rectitude at home, who, 
when he goes abroad, is found to be “‘ doing as Paris 
does ’’’? We used to have a simple term of reprobation 
for such men. They were hypocrites, conscious and 
deliberate deceivers! Fortunately they were rare excep- 
tions, a sort of moral monster! But we ordinary folk 
were not like this. We had our little inconsistencies, no 
doubt, but—— 

And just here modern psychology begins to pull us 
up. It asks two questions. First, are you right in your 
confident assumption of hypocrisy, the deliberate pay- 
ment of hush-money by vice to virtue? May it not be 
a case of dissociated personality, two characters at 
different moral levels living a Cox and Box life in the 
same organism? Now this doctrine has met with a very 
mixed reception. On the one hand, ever since Steven- 
son’s famous shocker, it has won a sort of popular 
recognition as an interesting thesis, receiving some 
sensational support from the records of pathology. But it 
has not passed into the common stock of accepted truths, 
because we have a feeling that it might play havoc with 
the idea of personal responsibility, and the simple 
emotions of love and hate, praise and blame, that attach 
thereto. 

But the second question is further reaching and more 
embarrassing. We may put it in the challenging terms 
employed by Mr. Bernard Shaw: ‘‘ Experience shows 
that although we are each of us at least half-a-dozen 
persons, nothing is rarer than a meeting between any two 
of the six, much less a parliament of the lot.’’ Observa- 
tion of others and introspection of ourselves seem to 
confirm the statement. For the conception of a single 
central self, exercising continuous control of character and 
conduct, subject to the pressure of diverse and sometimes 
conflicting interests and desires, we are urged to 
substitute the notion of a number of separate sentiments 
or motive-complexes, each claiming from time to time 
to run the whole central machinery in its own interests 
and for its particular ends. Indeed, in attributing to us 
half-a-dozen selves Mr, Shaw may be over-simplifying the 
problem. For the main persons into which an ordinary 





Londoner may seem easily to break up—the father of a 
family, the business man, the clubman, the politician, 
sportsman, student, each with its separate interests and 
codes of morals—by no means exhaust the resources of 
dissociation. Everybody knows the man who is so 
sensitive to his surroundings, especially his company, that 
he seems to take on at once a character entirely at vari- 
ance with that which he displayed a little while ago in his 
office or his home. This is not to be attributed merely 
to variety of interest in a richly endowed nature— 


“ A man so various that he seemed to be 
Not one, but all mankind’s epitome.” 


The volatility, or versatility, of which we speak is some- 
thing different from the useful faculty of getting relief by 
switching on another self. It is rather the unintended 


shifting of the centre of gravity from one key position to 


another in the personal system. Almost all of what we 
call moral inconsistency, and much of intellectual incon- 


sistency, is simply the result of these unconscious shifts of 


interest, Some single naked passion, of sex, self-assertion, 
fear, admiration, may gather to itself an alliance of 
spiritual forces, dress itself in an attractive attire 
of authority, and seize for a while the power-house of 
personality. While it holds office, it invents policies 
with arguments in their support, and performs actions in 
conflict with the previous record of the man. The most 
interesting and entertaining province of psychology is 
that which deals with ‘‘ ratiocination,’’ or the finding of 
“ good ’’ reasons for what the self-in-charge of you wants 
todo. A good deal of amusement can be got from watch- 
ing others performing these psychical tricks, The power 
of self-justification is almost unlimited. You may often 
corner a man to your own satisfaction, but hardly ever 
ean convict him in his own packed court. No doubt 
a good deal of the popularity of the new psychology is due 
to the malicious pleasure in unveiling the real motives 
which our enemies, or friends, take so much trouble to 
conceal, Persons whose calling or status impels them to 
profess lofty and disinterested ideals, and to hide the 
selfish alloys which accompany and qualify idealism under 
the fine rhetoric of spiritual boost—preachers, politicians, 
philosophers, publicists of different sorts—furnish the 
favorite material for these humorous disclosures. 

There is, however, a dangerous attraction in this 
exploitation of the circumstances and shortcomings of 
others that is detrimental to the scientific spirit. For, in 
order to feed our feeling of malice, or self-glory, we are 
apt to impute to our victim a sort of insincerity which the 
psychology of dissociation does not sanction, and to con- 
vert the prey of conflicting impulses into a conscious 
charlatan. The scientific attitude will, on the contrary, 
find its chief interest in that very innocence which enables 
the philosopher with feet of clay to float in the empyrean, 
and the statesman in hot pursuit of personal power to 
envisage himself as the savior of civilization. 

But a far finer and more profitable humor is at the 
disposal of the man who has the courage and the patience 
to turn the spiritual lens upon the pranks played by his 
own little company of selves, For others, after all, we 
can only judge from their exterior behavior, what they 
say and do, imputing motives for the same; self- 
inspection alone can give us direct knowledge of these 
motives. Some such self-analysis, of course, we all 
employ. But as a rule it is maimed for truth by an 
obstinate refusal to ‘‘ play fair’’ with ourselves, 
the result of personal dignity, established in childhood 
and justified by a hundred buttresses of self-esteem, which 
disables us from seeing straight. Psychology would 
require us to admit innumerable inconsistencies in our 
opinions and conduct, and to detect mean or selfish 
motives helping to mould our finest reasoning or our most 
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disinterested conduct. Corresponding to the illusion 
of Progress in the Universe is the illusion which every- 
body forms of his central or higher personality, divesting 
it of earthly dross and making it a good deal higher, 
brighter, and more consistent than it actually is. There 
are those who would defend both illusions as useful cases 
of what may be termed ‘“‘ the economy of boost.’’ There 
can, however, be no net economy in the arts of misrepre- 
sentation and concealment. 

But if we are to get the rich profit and humor of which 
we speak out of self-analysis, we must first make to our- 
selves a private exposure of the folly and falsehood of the 
dignity of our sham-ideal self. It may involve some- 
thing of a shock, this peeling off of various cloaks of self- 
righteousness, importance, wisdom, and consistency, in 
order to see ourselves, not as others see us, but some- 
thing far more profitable, as we actually are. But the 
‘* shock ’’ itself, with practice, will come to be less 
‘* shocking,’’ and will even contribute something to the 
thrill of humorous interest in unmasking the hidden play 
of our suppressed or depreciated motives. For the play 
of children, where fear, half pretended, half real, is an 
ingredient in the pleasurable game, serves to point the 
truth that ‘‘ shock ’’ is an almost indispensable factor in 
humor. That is why sex and religion furnish the finest 
material for explosive humor. Now everyone is apt to 
be sacred to himself, and the shocks which come from 
self-disclosure will, therefore, endow its revelation with 
the accompanying thrill. 

Of course, if Mr. Shaw were right in suggesting that 
the dissociation of our selves was so complete that two 
selves could seldom meet, the game which we propose of 
‘“‘ Every Man his Own Humorist ’’ might be impracti- 
cable. No doubt they seldom meet at present, because 
we take good care they shan’t, just in order to preserve 
this dignity and consistency on which we pride ourselves. 
But, once we are committed to the serious attempt to 
know ourselves, we shall take measures for introducing 
these several selves to one another, dragging them, if 
necessary, by their tails out of the limbo of the sub- 
conscious, and making them face the music of personal 
harmony, however incomplete. We shall probably dis- 
cover that most of the motives of which we are a little 
ashamed have been operating not in the subconscious, 
but only in the background of the conscious, because we 
have put them there in order to pretend that, being out 
of sight, they were literally ‘‘ out of mind.”’ 

In a word, the first condition of this game is that 
we shall be honest with ourselves. We shall then dis- 
cover that the dissociation of our several selves is less 
complete than a surface psychology suggests. For this 
“‘ we,’’ that supports our self-dignity and constructs our 
sham-ideal self and keeps the conflicting selves from meet- 
ing and disclosing inconsistencies, is itself a sort of central 
authority, however ill-formed and ill-advised. What is 
particularly wanted is, not to break up this central 


personality, but to remove the passions which prevent it’ 


from being disinterested. 

For if we are to watch our several selves perform 
their clever tricks, with all the rationalizing and sublimat- 
ing devices they employ, the watching ‘‘ We ’’ must be 
able to assume some position of general supervision, so as 
to get a fairly accurate view of the whole proceeding. He 
may be only a sort of master of the revels. He may be 
something more—a chairman of the company, competent 
in some measure to determine policy. Philosophy has 
always insisted upon some such central authority for the 
“* rational self,”’ primus inter pares, or something more. 
Complete dissociation would render psychology impos- 
sible, Practical psychology, then, besides performing 





special stunts for education, hygiene, industry, end 
justice, should set itself the supreme task of making our 
several selves personally acquainted with one another, 
and enlisting the services of each in some more conscious 
co-operation, where each can get its due measure of 
private satisfaction. Here is just the problem of federal 
government in its minutest scale. 





TRADITION IN ART. 


THERE was a happy time long, long ago when the great 
painters and sculptors of Europe felt no hesitation about 
their subjects. They had not to look all round the world 
and choose what they would. Religion, the Bible, the 
Church (accepted as identical) provided the subjects, and 
the artists took them as a matter of course. For the 
purpose of art was to serve religion, and religion could 
be served only within its own limits. Even so, it 
presented a glorious variety. The simple and finely 
personal scenes of the Old and the New Testaments were 
open for illustration in times when they seemed to reveal 
the whole purpose of God to man. According to his inclin- 
ation or ability the artist might select the creation of 
Adam and Eve, the Temptation, the Sacrifice of Isaac, 
David playing on his harp, the Queen of Sheba, Susannah 
with the Elders, Judith returning in triumph with the 
tyrant’s head, the whole famous and edifying story of 
Jewish patriotism, before he even approached the 
supreme subject of the life of Christ. Or, as on the west 
front of Amiens Cathedral, which we came to know so 


- well in the war, the sculptor might choose to carve the 


greater and lesser prophets with typical passages from 
their books—Isaiah and the angel touching his lips with 
a coal held in a pair of tongs; Habakkuk visiting Daniel 
with a loaf of bread in each hand, while Daniel strokes 
one of the lions and holds the head of another under his. 
arm ; or Zephaniah with wild beasts creeping in and out 
the ruins of Nineveh, where the hedgehog and the 
bittern have their habitation. Or again, as upon the 
porches of the same cathedral, the sculptor might choose 
emblems of the virtues such as Courage, Love, or 
Patience, with the opposing errors. Or, as at Wells, 
he strayed into sheer Naturalism. 

Hebrew history and literature thus furnished the 
main themes of human interest, from Solomon in his 
glory down to the widow with her little son and a cruse 
of oil. All such themes were well fitted for the religious 
purpose, since every word in the various books had been 
written by the direct inspiration of God. But, as was 
natural when the first object of art was the adornment 
of a church or a religious house, the artist most frequently 
turned to the Life of Christ. There was the Crucifixion, as 
the centre and consummation of the faith, but it is quite 
likely that the Nativity counted almost as many repre- 
sentations, at all events during the greatest centuries of 
European religious art, say from the thirteenth 
to the fifteenth. The people of the Middle Ages 
approached the scene of the Nativity with a child- 
like joyousness. The scene itself recalled the 
pleasures of innocence, the simplest and most familiar 
form of man’s estate. Industrial progress had not 
yet wiped out the knowledge of country life, and 
all knew at first hand what sort of place a stable and 
a manger was to be born in. Even kings and princes 
learnt the meaning of equality from the straw around 
the swaddling clothes; and to the common people, 
especially to English people, how endearing was the sight 
of the cows, the donkeys, all the familiar animals of the 
farmyard gazing peacefully and without astonishment at 
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the new-born Child! ‘Add to the homely charm of the 
animals the cosmic mystery of the shepherds who heard a 
multitude of the heavenly host singing in the air, and the 
miraculous advent of the Wise Men from the East, laden 
with delightful presents; add the dramatic sense of 
approaching danger from King Herod’s design of indis- 
criminate murder; and the simple, gracious figures of 
Anna and of Simeon reciting his Nune dimittis ; there 
already you had an assembled scene of singular sweetness 
and attractive power, at once a drama, a heavenly pro- 
logue to a world-event, and a popular faith. High above 
it all, brooded the pervading and universal sense of 
motherhood. The theme was given out by tradition, but 
the painters treated it with the variety of genius. Recall 
the Botticelli in the National Gallery in which a ring of 
angels, alternately rose and lily, dance and sing above the 
thatched roof of the stable. In like manner, the Virgin 
herself, apart from any particular scene like the Nativity 
or the Crucifixion, became a traditional subject, varying 
in treatment from one century to the next. One age 
tended to represent her as the Mother of Sorrows (the 
Mater Dolorosa). That, we imagine, was the earliest and 
most formal type, as we see in the ancient mosaics at 
Salonika, if the fire of the war happens to have spared 
them. Another form, probably little later, sees the 
Virgin enthroned as Queen after the assumption. A 
third is the Virgin Mother of John Bellini and Botti- 
celli, ennobled types of zsthetic and aristocratic beauty. 
And so there naturally followed the Virgin as Nursing 
Mother (the Nwtriz), taking final form in the pleasant, 
almost commonplace, domesticity of Raphael’s later 
style, in which the Virgin is hardly to be distinguished 
from any lovely young mother of the valleys of Central 
italy. 

Thus the arts of painting and sculpture gained enor- 
mously by having set them a lesson, an inherited tradi- 
tion of subject. The art of Greece shows the traditional 
influence in drama as in sculpture, and also we must 
suppose in. the lost Greek painting. In painting as in 
sculpture the art of ancient Egypt followed a tradition 
so meticulously arranged as to allow little or no variation 
even of treatment. That is, obviously, where the danger 
of tradition comesin. All the arts mentioned were sacred 
or religious, and traditional religious art tends to become 
frigid and monotonous. In Georgia of the Caucasus some- 
one painted a Virgin and Child, perhaps as early as the 
fourth or fifth century, which was thought so good that it 
became sacred for its own sake, and before the mere copy 
of it (before the revolution, at all events) every Russian 
passing it on the wall of Moscow’s Kremlin took off his 
cap. But, like the Egyptian and Hindu, the Byzantine 
tradition became fixed in form as well as in subject, 
for the Russian Ikons are the least varied of all the 
artistic symbols of Western piety. There, as we said, 
comes in the danger of traditional art. 

At the beginning we called the ages of traditional 
and religious art a happy time for artists. Shall we then 
become religious so that art may abound? That device 
was tried by certain artists and poets in Germany, 
England, and even in France nearly a century ago. It 
resulted in the feeblest and sickliest art ever known. 
At a certain city in a Southern State of America 
eminent architects have erected a copy of the Parthenon 
—an exact replica, said to be stone for stone. But it is 
not in the least like the Parthenon that grew in Athens 
while Pericles was alive ; nor does the sham Greek temple 
called the Walhalla, near Regensburg, on the Danube, 
at all resemble a real one. No step backward in art is 





possible. In Vol. V. of “ Modern Painters,’’ the chapter 
called “ Diirer and Salvator,’’ we read :— 


“Up to the time of the Reformation, it was possible 
for men, even of the highest powers of intellect, to obtain 

a tranquillity of faith, in the highest degree favorable to 

the pursuit of any particular art. Possible, at least, we 

see it to have been; there is no need—nor, so far as I 

see, any ground—for argument about it. I am myself 

unable to understand how it was so, but the fact is 
unquestionable.’’ 

But this ‘‘ tranquillity ’’ so favorable to the pursuit 
of any particular art is not more attainable by the 
artist of to-day than another kind of tranquillity by 
Mr. Bonar Law. For years our more advanced and 
inspired painters and sculptors have revelled in the 
kind of freedom which Wordsworth contrasted with the 
‘* Stern Lawgiver,’’ the ‘‘ Stern Daughter of the Voice 
of God.” 

“ Me this unchartered freedom tires ; 
I feel the weight of chance desires.”’ 
‘* Unchartered freedom ’’ was the complaint of the man 
who, finding his house swept and garnished, went out 
and took to himself seven devils worse than the tradi- 
tional fiend he had put up with before. William Blake 
created a whole new mythology for his own use, but he 
stopped short of a new tradition, and, in any case, the 
William Blakes are few. One by one the Cubist and 
Futurist, so full of hope and vitality ten or twenty years 
ago, have come to perceive that their abstraction develops 
into formule and conventions as lifeless as the Byzantine 
Ikons. Critics talk of the art of ‘‘ paint ’’—‘‘ just 
putting on paint ’’—as though that revealed the master. 
But all experience goes to show that the heart of man- 
kind requires something more than putting on paint or 
working to perfection in marble. 





Hetters to the Editor. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


Sizn,—This horrible Ilford trial will have served a 
purpose if it awakens the many humane and enlightened 
people in this country to the crying shame incurred by the 
continuance, either for men or women, of the system of 
capital punishment by hanging. 

It is difficult to believe that faith in the death penalty 
as a deterrent can have survived the few years succeeding 
the war, in which murderer after murderer, undeterred 
by the fate of his predecessors, has adopted with slavish 
imitation the plans of action which have brought those 
predecessors to the gallows. But the issue is deeper than 
expediency. Capital punishment is a remedy worse than the 
disease it pretends to cure. The only moral justification for 
the infliction of any suffering is the prevention of greater 
suffering; yet the law, beyond question, inflicts on the 
murderer, in most cases, a hundredfold worse than what he 
inflicted on his victim. 

We desire to be protected against murder. Granted ; 
but are we therefore justified in inflicting on the murderer, 
first, the spun-out agony of a trial for life, ending with the 
grim ritual of the sentence ; then the torture of those weeks, 
dwindling to days, during which—with unspeakable bar- 
barity—we carefully prevent the wretch from anticipating 
the sentence of the law, even nursing men back to life (such 
things have been!) to undergo the decreed penalty; and 
finally, after the last, sleepless night, the summons, the 
pinioning, the noose, the drop to death? am 

The world is tragic enough ; heavy is the responsibility 
of those who add to its tragedy. The repetition again and 
again of these ghastly human sacrifices—for they are nothing 
else—to the idol of “ retributive justice” is a disgrace to our 
legal system and to every public man, especially if he ealls 
himself “ progressive” or “Socialist,” who does not lift his 
voice against it.—Yours, &e., Rosert ARcH. 
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SCIENCE AND CRIME. 

Sim,—As a reader for long interested in the science of 
criminology, I read with much sympathy the paragraphs on 
the “ Bywaters trial,” by “ A Wayfarer,” in last week’s issue. 
It is, indeed, encouraging to find THe Nation anp THE 
ATHEN&UM pleading the cause of penal reform in so calm and 
sensible a manner. The total absence in our present penal 
system of the new knowledge acquired in the past half- 
century concerning the psychology of human behavior is a 
national calamity, if not a national disgrace. By assuming 
every individual innocent until he is proved guilty, our law 
starts off (as does our popular religious theology) with the 
false theory that innocence or perfection of moral character 
is the rule, and that guiltiness of behavior is the exception, 
on earth, and therefore, when discovered, ought to be 
punished. 

Science (and one ventures to say also the Mind of Christ) 
takes the opposite view. It finds human nature to be imper- 
fect in varying degrees. Normally, every individual is 
guilty of deeds of folly of every kind, and the more terrible 
these deeds, the less the responsibility of their perpetrator. 

Thus, in her attitude towards crime, Science has no 
desire to revenge herself upon or punish offenders for the 
sake of punishing them, but seeks rather the best method 
to deal with them, in the interests alike of public safety 
and in the ‘interests of the individuals themselves. When 
Science rules, our prisons will become hospitals, our judges 
criminologists, and our juries consulting physicians—and 
one hopes the public will be excluded and the Press forbidden 
either to print the names of unfortunate fellow-beings or 
to turn their sad histories into human film-dramas at the 
Old Bailey with early-door queues. 

Finally, I would say that in my capacity as British 
Chaplain at Ostende, I shall not forget, for a long time, the 
amazement and horror with which the “ Bywaters” verdict 
was received by the Belgian staff in the hotel in which I am 
living. They were dumbfounded, especially as in Belgium 
there is no death penalty.—Yours, &c., 

ArtHur R. L. GARDNER. 


[We are obliged to hold over for this week a letter from 


Mr. R. W. Seton-Watson and some communications on 
Liberal Reunion.—Ep., Tue Nation anb THe ATHENZUM.] 





Poetry. 


ON A LONELY SPRAY. 
(To R. Laneron Dovetas.) 


Unver a lonely sky a lonely tree 

Is beautiful ; all that is loneliness 
Is beautiful—a feather lost at sea; 

A staring owl ; a moth; a yellow tress 
Of seaweed on a rock, is beautiful. 


The night-lit moon, wide-wandering in sky: 

A blue-bright spark, where ne’er a cloud is up: 
A wing where no wing is, it is so high: 

A bee in winter, and a buttercup, 
The last of all that blew, are beautiful. 


She whom at first you saw, and saw no more: 
That he who startled you, and went away: 

The eye that watched you from a cottage door: 
The first leaf and the last: the break of day: 

The mouse, the cuckoo, and the cloud, are beautiful. 


For all that is, is lonely: all that may 

Will be as lonely as is that you see: 
The lonely self sings on a lonely spray: 

The lonely heart swings lonely in the sea: 
And all that loneliness is beautiful. 


All, all alone, and all without a part 
Is beautiful, for beauty is all where: 
Where is an eye is beauty ; where a heart 
Is beauty brooding out on empty air 
All that is lonely and is beautiful. 


JAMES STEPHENS. 











The Geek in the City, 


(BY OUR CITY EDITOR.) 
WEDNESDAY. 
THE astounding stories from across the Atlantic of American 
plans for helping Europe, and their emphatic subsequent 
disavowal, have, of course, been the talk of the City this 
week. The denials, generally speaking, are accepted, and 
the original stories discredited. But it is inevitable that 
people should ask whether so much smoke was possible 
without at least a little spark of flame. I venture to suggest 
an explanation which may prove inaccurate, but appears 
to cover the circumstances. The Washington Government 
has held the view that Europe’s obligations in respect of 
her debts to America must be recognized and respected, 
and disagreed with the Franco-British view that the Repara- 
tion and inter-Allied debt problems are only soluble if 
treated together. The Balfour Note, thanks to the pardon- 
able irritation that it caused, hardened Washington in this 
attitude. There is no reason to suppose it has suddenly been 
abandoned, as the recent loan rumor would suggest. But 
surely it is reasonable to suppose that the Washington 
Cabinet, after the recent Premiers’ meeting in London, might 
discuss the matter on the following lines: Mr. Bonar Law 
has frankly abandoned the impossible position of the Balfour 
Note; he is, apparently, ready, if not to make a great 
gesture, at least to make generous use of Britain’s creditor 
position in order to secure a practical Reparations settle- 
ment. If he succeeds, then, with sanity dawning in Europe, 
in what direction is American policy towards Europe to 
develop? It might easily be expected to have gone 
further, and considered the question whether Washington, 
by hinting at certain possible consequences that would 
follow from an Anglo-French Reparations agreement on 
sound lines, could not help Mr. Bonar Law in his effort at 


" settlement. 


If I am right in guessing that that is the nature of the 
fire from which all the smoke of recent rumor has arisen, 
it is sincerely to be hoped that this thick volume of smoke 
will not prove to have choked the flame. It must be recog- 
nized, too, that it would be effectively quenched by any such 
action as the occupation of the Ruhr. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who leaves for Washington next week, will 
doubtless have the opportunity of informal discussion with 
the American statesmen on these great questions, whose 
consideration will be made the easier by the accomplishment 
of the task which the Chancellor goes to perform, namely, 
the formal acknowledgment and arrangement of Britain’s 
debt to America. 


CHRISTMAS AND THE MaRkKETS. 


The exchanges jumped about as a result of the rumors 
and denials discussed above, but have now become quieter. 
In the Stock Markets business is no slacker than might be 
expected in view of the near approach of the Christmas 
holidays, and the tone for the most part is cheerful. At this 
season of the year the cheerful spirit that pervades private 
life is also apt to color business views, and, however bad the 
position may be, there are always optimists about in the 
City at Christmastide. Two features of the markets in recent 
times are seized upon by ingenious brokers as grounds for 
confidence. The dullness of British Government Stocks is 
by these people attributed to a quiet revival of trade which 
is leading to a demand for liquid funds and, consequently, 
to the realization of such securities. A second feature is 
the rise in iron and steel shares; and since the demand for 
such shares comes largely from the areas in which the 
various companies operate, it is argued that the people on 
the spot are showing confidence that is founded on knowledge. 
One hesitates to quote against the optimists the bad unem- 
ployment figures for November just issued by the Ministry 
of Labor; for, in spite of these, the general trend of reports 
from principal trade centres is brighter. The City also has 
not yet abandoned the hope that the Christmas adjournment 
of the Reparations discussions will be used for rapprochement 
in the true spirit of goodwill. Therefore, in spite of the 
great difficulties of the time, the conventional greetings of the 
season will not entirely lack sincerity this year in business 
circles. 

L. J. R. 
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The Gorld of Pooks. 


WE all know what the word ‘‘ Divorce ’”’ is to a 
bishop. It is a literary stimulant of the most potent 
kind, and few, alas! there are of the members of the 
Episcopal Bench who have ever succeeded in resisting the 
insidious temptations of the excitement. Accordingly, it 
occasioned no surprise to students of our Ecclesiastical 
History to observe a letter in the ‘‘ Times ”’ the other 
day from the Bishop of Ely. The worthy prelate 
informed the world with a simplicity that took one out 
of our complicated times to the sublime naivetés of the 
Early Fathers that the institution of marriage was 
ordained for the propagation of the human race. He 
then proceeded to point out that the Church had no 
alternative but to obey the letter of the Gospels and to 
resist any innovation that departed from the teachings 
of the Founder of Christianity. Here the document 
concluded, and to give us full surety that the Bishop 
stood by what he said and spoke as one having authority 
and not as the scribes, the name and address followed: 
to wit, ‘‘ Ely,’’ ‘“‘ The Palace.” 


* * * 


It was a letter that occurred to me more than once 
in reading Professor Emile Legouis’s ‘‘ William Words- 
worth and Annette Vallon’’ (Dent). It would be a 
reflection on Episcopal culture to suggest for a single 
moment that the author of Ecclesiastical Sonnets, the 
singer of the moral sanctities and upholder of domestic 
regularity, the bard of Church and State and the uncle 
of Bishop Wordsworth, is not on every bishop’s book- 
shelves. From an average bishop’s point of view, the 
poets of the Romantic Revival must have a decidedly 
sansculottish air—a victim of opium, a professional 
seducer, an atheist-cum-revolutionary with a devastating 
matrimonial record—certainly they were a queer lot. But 
Wordsworth, who made such handsome amends for his 
political wild oats by saluting the restoration of the 
Bourbons, and in whose hair never had been any moral 
straws, he was safe enough not only on the bishops’ 
shelves, but their daughters’. And yet it is not Shelley 
or Leigh Hunt or Coleridge who makes it evident that 
the propagation of the human race is not invariably 
dependent upon the institution of marriage, but Words- 
worth himself! Wordsworth had a French mistress and 
an illegitimate daughter, and that is indeed a little 
startling even to the heathen. 

* * * 

TuE detestable greed for savory details of a poet's 
private life would reduce biography to the level 
of the evening Press, if it were largely indulged. But 





Professor Legouis’s book has nothing of that element 
about it, and Wordsworth’s love-affair with Annette 
Vallon has a psychological interest. He met her at 
Orleans in 1791, and ‘‘ Anne Caroline Wordswort 
was born the following year. At Blois, the home of the 
Vallons, he could only see her in secret, and this, his 
nightingale period (‘‘ thou creature of a fiery 
heart ’’), was further inflamed by the republican 
enthusiasm of Captain Beaufoy. Lack of money and 
general helplessness forced him to return to England 
shortly after Caroline’s birth, ‘‘ dragged by a chain of 
harsh necessity,’’ in order to obtain his guardians’ con- 
sent to his marriage with Annette. It was very like 
Wordsworth, who sucked prudence in with his mother’s 
milk, not to marry Annette first and negotiate with the 
guardians after—and it was Dorothy, who acted through- 
out with her customary sweetness and breadth of mind, 
not William, who approached them. Uncle Cookson 
fulminated, as a Cookson was bound to do, and then 
came the war, further to separate the lovers. Words- 
worth certainly made an attempt to see Annette again in 
1793, for he was in Paris when the first of the Girondins 
went to the guillotine. But he was back in England again 
immediately, and gradually Duty usurped the throne of 
Affection, and his imagination became more and more 
estranged from the townswoman, who could barely speak 
his language, who cared nothing for his new philosophy 
of pantheism, and who was becoming more and more 
absorbed in Royalist intrigues against the Republic. 
Wordsworth undoubtedly suffered during the first years 
of separation, but, one feels almost from the beginning, 
from the pangs of conscience rather than of love. The 
forsaken-maiden theme runs through many poems of this 
period—‘‘ The Ruined Cottage,’’ ‘‘ Her Eyes are Wild,”’ 
‘‘ The Thorn,’ and others; but gradually it became 
Dorothy and Annette who corresponded, not William 
and Annette. In 1802 he was betrothed to Mary Hutchin- 
son, and the Lucy poems implicitly repudiate Annette in 
favor of an earlier love, more to his mind. The same 
year, he and Dorothy paid a friendly visit to the 
mother and daughter at Calais, and there Caroline was 
pontifically blessed in ‘‘ It is a beauteous evening. . . .” 
Annette became more and more the strenuous 
politician, married her daughter well, and saw her old 
lover but once more, eighteen years later, in company 
with his wife. 
* * * 

Ir cannot be said that Wordsworth comes badly out 
of it; he comes negatively out of it, and Annette has the 
better of it, because she comes positively. She wrote to 
Wordsworth as though one hand held the pen and the 
other a roman sentimental, but she had genuine ardor 
and devotion, mercurial as they were. He was not an 
accident to her, as she was to a great poet who was essen- 
tially and always cold in temper, a moralist and a 
Conservative from the cradle, and a rigid formalist in his 
old age far more naturally than he was a lover—and a 
republican—in his youth. To Wordsworth, virtue must 
have been another word for rectitude; to Annette (his 
deviation from rectitude) virtue, if she ever considered 
the point, meant the dedication of herself to what she 
loved, whether Wordsworth or Royalism. No wonder 
she and Dorothy understood one another. But Annette 
could not save Wordsworth ; his destiny was to become 
a bishops’ poet. 

ears H. J. M. 
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SIC ITUR. 


The Last Days of Tolstoy. By VLADIMIR TCHERTKOFF. 
Translated by NATHALIE A, DUDDINGSTON. (Heinemann 
7s. 6d,) 


I mer Vladimir Tchertkoff, the author of this book, during 
his residence in this country. He was interested in an 
article I had written on Tolstoy, and I had an opportunity 
or two of observing his character. He was of singularly 
fine appearance. His face was of noble outline and delicate 
proportion, and its normal expression was mild and engaging. 
But it suggested, too, a certain fixity of temper, and when 
I knew him as a Tolstoyan of the later period, engaged both 
in the propaganda of the movement, in its not too happy 
social experiments at Purleigh and elsewhere, and finally 
in close association with Tolstoy’s life, it often occurred to 
me to wonder how deep his influence with the Master had 
gone. Mr. Maude, in his not unfair estimate of Tchertkoff’s 
character, insists that it encouraged the “ denunciatory side ” 
of Tolstoy, and repressed the “ humble, patient, forbearing, 
and considerate side.” These characteristics and experiences 
of his, and especially his antipathy to the Countess Tolstoy 
and hers to him, have made him the centre of a fierce contro- 
versy, of which this book is a closing chapter. It is the last 
word of the disciple. That of the woman and the family has 
already been spoken; and with the closing extracts from 
Tolstoy’s pitiful diary the curtain descends, as in “ Hamlet,” 
on a scene of mingled discord and death. Mr. Tchertkoff 
it not a great writer; but I suspect him of being a scrupu- 
lously truthful one, and if it be a fact that he led the ageing 
Tolstoy a little in the way of the ice-church in which all that 
greatness perished, who can doubt it was the path that 
Tolstoy desired, with his soul and mind, to tread? To Sofya 


Andreyevna, indeed, Tchertkoff was a bad man and a deluder. © 


But that was what she would think, her ends being what they 
were and her character what it was. If the Kitty of “ Anna 
Karenina ” is implied in Tchertkoff’s unflattering picture of 
the Countess Tolstoy, so is the Levin, who, years later, 
became the martyr of a miserable marriage. Should the 
man who is an artist and a Christian marry? The Church 
and common sense would seem to unite for once in saying 
“No.” In any case, such a tragedy as this tale unfolds 
needs no villain to lay the train of misunderstanding and 
produce the final and total incompatibility. Leo Nikolaevitch 
happened to be for the soul and for God, and Sofya 
Andreyevna for the family and for herself. Essentially there 
is no more to be said. 

There remain, however, some passages in the closing 
scenes to be cleared up, and Mr. Tchertkoff’s exposition of 
them is, as he says, the answer to Countess Tolstoy’s frag- 
mentary record and to the unfilial statements of the two sons, 
Ilya and Leo. Tchertkoff, indeed, asserts that the Countess, 
immediately after the end, declared, “in spiritual agonies,” 
that she had been the cause of his death, and (shortly before 
her, own end in 1919) expressed horror for “the wrong she 
had done him.” But, in fact, there was only the wrong that 
possessive love inflicts on the personality that is sick to death 
of it. The final and fatal injury to Tolstoy Tchertkoff nar- 
dows down to the famous dispute as to the ownership of his 
books. He had made over to her the right of publishing all the 
works issued before 1881, the period of his “spiritual 
regeneration,” and he never reclaimed his gift. The later 
books he insisted on throwing open to the “ free use of all.” 
Here, insists Tchertkoff, and over Tolstoy’s resolve to make 
an emancipatory will (the last draft of which he composed in 
the depths of the forests of Yasnaya Polyana in flight from 
her persecution), was the cockpit of the struggle. She had 
borne him thirteen children, and there were twenty-eight 
direct dependants of the family. Tolstoy’s genius was their 
dowry. She killed him to obtain it. Day-and-night espion- 
age, fits of jealousy, hysterics, attempts, real or feigned, 
at suicide, scenes and expostulations without number, 
destroyed his health and peace, and made him incapable of 
the “ artistic” work she continually reclaimed in the family 
interest. Tchertkoff makes the comment that when Tolstoy 
got away from home his creative faculty revived, and he 
began to think and plan with his old ardor, losing the faculty 





again when the scenes with Sofya were renewed. Only 
when Tolstoy convinced himself that her affection was a mask 
did he leave her, to die at Astapovo Station, not repenting his 
action, but eager to comfort her with messages of forgiveness. 

This is the picture of genius in contact with average 
human clay ; one imagines it can only be amended in cancel- 
ling or descriptive touches which leave its main design unal- 
tered. Tchertkoff, in fact, adds little coloring which is entirely 
fresh ; but he produces from his own possession Tolstoy’s 
diaries for 1884, which show, if nothing else, that the 
domestic wound was then at its lacerating worst, after begin- 
ning, in Tolstoy’s mind, in 1870. Thereafter it consumed 
twenty-six years more of these people’s lives: she intent 
on her quarry, and pursuing it with the huntswoman’s art- 
less zeal ; he writhing at the receipt of each well-aimed dart, 
and then at the thought of his own un-Christian reception of 
it. As the later diaries and letters show, Tolstoy suffered 
in this place of torture three injuries to his peace—the 
feeling that he (not personally, but as a member of a well- 
to-do household) lived a double life (preaching against 
property and enjoying it); the feeling that the poor and 
the rich despised him for this, which hurt his sensitiveness ; 
and the feeling that those who were unaware of the truth 
praised him for living a life of poverty, which made him 
think of himself as a thief in the night, always afraid that 
he will be caught. Consolation came to him in the thought 
that though he “ awfully ” wanted to get away, his endurance 
of the misery of staying, and of the popular misunderstand- 
ing of its cause, was a “good” for his soul. Even Mr. 
Tchertkoff hints that a sense of humor relieved the strain, 
and that Tolstoy, being something of a child, could, even 
without undue impiety, be not infrequently gay under it. 
He might have added that to the discerning reader there 
was never any need for Tolstoy’s lovers to ask forgiveness for 
him on the ground of insufficient sainthood. The enjoyment 
of the hardened and well-amused sinner stands almost 
justified by these unnecessary pains, which must seem a kind 
of madness to normal frequenters of our well-regulated marts 
and spiritual brothels. So that in the agreeable light of con- 
trast and warning against righteousness overmuch, the tale of 
our Christs and Tolstoys need never be told in vain. 


H. W. M. 





VILLAGE LIFE, PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE. 


From Crow-Scaring to Westminster. By Gzorce Eowarps, 
(Labor Publishing Co. 7s. 6d.) , 


Some English Rural Problems. By M. Srurce GRETTON 
(Student Christian Movement. 4s. 6d.) 


Twelfth Report of the Development Commission. (H.M. 
Stationery Office. 3s. 6d.) 


Mr. Epwarps’s book is a notable contribution to history. 
His opening chapters are a vivid and moving piece of auto- 
biography. His experiences and adventures are presented in 
the simplest language, without any attempt at rhetoric, 
and his plain tale is for that reason most effective and con- 
vincing. What is his story? His father was an old soldier, 
and as on that account he was shunned by the farmers, he 
generally got the worst that was going in the way of employ- 
ment. George, the youngest of his family, was born in 1850. 
At that time his father was earning 8s. a week as an agricul- 
tural laborer. He worked seven days a week, for he was in 
charge of cattle, and he left home before daylight, returning 
after dark, so that he rarely saw his children. His wife eked 
out this pittance by handloom weaving, and there were two 
children earning, one 1s. 6d., the other 1s. 2d. a week. 
During the Crimean War, which broke out when George was 
three, the quartern loaf was 1s., sugar 8d. a lb., cheese 
1s. 6d. a Ib., and tea 6d. an ounce. The family was only 
kept alive by turnips that George’s father took every night 
from his employer’s field for his children’s supper. But one 
night he was stopped by a policeman, five turnips were found 
in his sack, he was sent to prison for fourteen days’ hard 
labor, and his family was moved into the workhouse. 
George himself began work at six, earning 1s. a week 
scaring crows. He was flogged by the farmer for falling 
asleep, and when, a few months later, he was set to work 
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cleaning turnips in the snow, he was often beaten if he did 
not clean them fast enough. “I might say I do not think I 
ever forgave this old tyrant for his cruelty to me. The treat- 
ment I received was no exception to the rule; all poor boys 
in those days were treated badly. One farmer I used to know 
used to hang the poor boys up by the heels and thrash them 
on the slightest provocation, and the parents dared not say 
anything. Had my father complained of the treatment of his 
son, he would have been discharged.” As a young man 
Edwards soon became an efficient laborer, good with horses, 
able to thatch and make himself useful in all the various 
occupations of the farm. At nineteen he began to frequent 
the public-houses and to snare hares and rabbits. A turning- 
point came in his life when one evening he attended service 
in a Primitive Methodist chapel. From that moment his 
life assumed a serious and religious complexion. After his 
marriage in 1872 he became a preacher. At this time he 
could not read. It was the custom in the Primitive Methodist 
chapels to give out the hymn, two lines at a time, as there 
were always a good many in the congregation in the same 
case. Edwards used to learn by heart the three hymns and 
the chapter from the Bible that he had to read in chapel. 
His wife taught him to read and helped him with his 
sermons. He decided to give up smoking in order to save 
money for buying books. His first purchases were “ Johnson’s 
Dictionary,” two volumes of the “Lay Preacher,” Hervey’s 
“ Meditations among the Tombs” and “ Contemplations on 
the Starry Heavens,” a Bible dictionary, and a “ History of 
Rome.” He always kept up his interest in theology, and 
afterwards got into hot water because his views were not 
strictly orthodox; but as his range of interest expanded, 
he supplemented his theological library with the works of 
Adam Smith, Thorold Rogers, and Henry George. 

A man with his capacity for leadership and progress 
was marked out for an active part in the trade union move- 
ment. The full story of his adventures as a trade union 
organizer must be read in his exciting pages. We can under- 
stand the bitterness of the quarrel when we learn that many 
farmers refused to allow men time off to eat their breakfast, 
and that men at the plough had to drive the plough with one 
hand and eat their bread with the other. There was gross 
intimidation, and Edwards himself lost his employment for 
helping Cozens Hardy, the Liberal candidate, at the election 
of 1885. Two facts stand out in the mind about the story 
that Edwards tells. One is that a number of men who valued 
their self-respect migrated to the North or to America, and 
that in this way the agricultural laborers lost a good many 
of their natural leaders.. The other is that religion played 
a great part in Bdwards’s public work. It was the study of 
the Bible that convinced him that there was something wrong 
with the state of the villages, and the kind of stimulus that 
the more extreme Labor men find in the religion that they 
make of Marx’s philosophy was provided, in the case of 
Edwards and most of his associates, by their faith in the 
Bible. Just as Edwards would never spare himself when he 
was preaching about the country to little congregations of 
Primitive Methodists, so, when he was an agricultural 
laborer and a trade union organizer, he would walk most 
of the night if that was the only way in which he could 
attend a small union meeting. The discontent of the workers 
in these villages of East Anglia was associated with a 
religious enthusiasm that was remarkably free from the spirit 
of violence and hatred, and the farmers and landlords showed 
themselves wanting in judgment, as well as wanting in sym- 
pathy, by the spirit in which they treated it. 

Mrs. Sturge Gretton’s book is also partly historical and 
reminiscent, for though she cannot draw, like Mr. Edwards, 
on her own experience, she has collected reminiscences, and 
very interesting reminiscences, from her neighborhood. Her 
reflections seem to us, in some cases, a little confused and 
a little confusing. She thinks that the fact that only two 
persons were largely concerned in the award in the case of 
the Burford enclosure goes to show that the enclosures did 
not take very much from the villagers. But Burford was 
not singular in this respect. What readers of Arthur Young 
and other contemporary authorities know is that if the 
enclosures had been carried out on wise and just lines there 
would have been a great many more persons concerned in 
these awards, and that what the villagers lost was the last 
vestige of their status. The enclosures were the final act in 





the transformation of a type of society that had been common 
to a great part of Western Europe. That transformation 
has taken place in every country, but, as Professor Ashley 
has shown, the transformation was effected in England on 
terms more favorable to the landlord class and more unfavor- 
able to the peasant than in any of the other countries that 
passed through this process. Mrs. Gretton remarks: “The 
truth is that before the close of the eighteenth century the 
landlessness of the peasant had gone too far for the con- 
siderations certain historians of to-day are apt to suggest.” 
This is an awkward sentence and we are not quite sure of its 
meaning. It is surely agreed that common rights were still 
of importance during the Napoleonic Wars, and nobody has 
spoken more strongly than Lord Ernle of the consequences of 
the loss of those rights. Mrs. Gretton has a poignant story 
of the barbarous sentences on the Swing rioters :— 

“It is ninety years now since these particular trans- 
portations took place. For sixty-five of them one woman not 
far from my home, through her young womanhood, and 
middle and old age, slept wakefully at nights and moved 
softly by day, listening elways for footsteps. In 1831 her 
husband and her brother had been transported—one for 
fourteen, the other for seven years—for their share in one 
of these village riots. Till the fourteen years had passed 
she would not let herself expect them. ‘The one must wait 
for the other,’ she said. But trom the end of that time, for 
almost fifty years, she hoped through each hour: and she 
died in her chair turned towards the east, because she had 
heard that it was out of the sunrise that travellers from 
Australia must come.” 

The most important part of Mrs. Gretton’s book is her 
protest against the abolition of the Wages Board. She argues 
the case for the Board, not so much from the impertance of 
maintaining a decent standard of life as from the advantage 
of preserving the new force in village life which was repre- 
sented by the independent member of the county wages 
committee. She points out that as the independent member 
investigated applications for leave to employ men of deficient 
capacity at wages below the minimum, the Wages Board 
provided a system of unpaid inspection on out-of-the-way 
farms. Conciliation Committees, apart from other faults, 
make no provision for the independent member. All that 
Mrs, Gretton says on this topic is true, and very much to 
the point. Agriculture has suffered severely in the past from 
its isolation. 

The post-war village is the theme also of some very 
interesting reflections in the Twelfth Report of the Develop- 
ment Commission. The pages of this report on rural indus- 
tries and rural co-operation recall the confidence and hope- 
fulness with which reformers were laying plans at the end 
of the war. Electricity and motor transport were to effect 
a new and wholly beneficent agrarian revolution; rural 
industries were to be revived ; village life was to be made 
agreeable and stimulating by improved education, clubs, 
theatres, and the extension to the country of the amenities of 
the town. We were to use the new resources of science and 
the wits that war had sharpened to attune the conditions of 
village life to the demand of the intelligent and awakened 
villagers who would return from the war. In its first fright 
for property, the last Parliament put its foot down on all 
these hopes, but they will revive sooner or later in some 
form or another. We are glad, therefore, to see that the 
Development Commission, in spite of this discouragement, 
steadily pursues its admirable plans for stimulating village 
industries and co-operation. It has set up a Rural Industries 
Intelligence Bureau, which is to have the help of agricul- 
turists like Mr. Strutt and Sir Douglas Newton, Lady Den- 
man representing the Women’s Institutes, Mr. Mallon and 
Miss Bondfield representing the Labor movement, artists 
like Professor Rothensiein and Mr. Muirhead Bone, with 
Lord Ernle as chairman. Mr. Kny, who reports on village 
industries, points out that neither France nor Germany, 
where, of course, village industries abound, has had any 
difficulty in finding suitable employment for disabled 
soldiers. The account given of the work of the Women’s 
Institutes is encouraging. If ever we zet a Government that 
wishes to carry out a large, considered policy of agrarian 
depelopment, giving to the countryside the benefits of. 
electricity and modern science, instead of thinking solely 
of the profits of private enterprise, we shall reap the full 
advantage of the work of these Institutes and of the experi- 
ments initiated or fostered by the Development Commission. 
The last Parliament made up its mind that the profits of the 
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development. of electricity, like the profits of the discovery of 
steam, should go into private pockets. Sooner or later we 
shall get a Parliament that can bring to this revolution a 
wider outlook and a more generous imagination. When that 
happens we may hope to make agriculture once again the 
focus of an active and happy social life. 





THE MODERN CONSCIOUSNESS. 


Nietzsche and Modern Consciousness. By JANKO LAVRIN. 
(Collins. 6s.) 


Ir was, perhaps, high time that some such study of Nietasche 
as Mr. Lavrin’s should appear. In the years before the war 
we were plagued by Nietzscheans. During the war itself we 
were afflicted by a conception of Nietzsche of which I possess 
a permanent record—a copy of “ Beyond Good and Evil” 
which was issued at a shilling in the autumn of 1914. It 
was a marvellous shillingsworth: the printing was perfect, 
the paper scarcely distinguishable from hand-made. Those 
are irrelevant details, mentioned only to remind myself what 
the legendary years before the war were really like. The 
relevant significance of my copy of “ Beyond Good and Evil’”’ 
is that its orange paper cover bears in big black letters, 
“Nietzsche the Author of the War,” and below it, in letters 
only a little smaller, some pregnant words by Mr. Lloyd 
George to the effect that Nietzsche really was responsible 
for it all. Mr. Lloyd George has learned better by now. 
Alas! poor Nietzsche! He was not responsible for any- 
thing worse than Nietzscheans; and we cannot justly lay 
even that sin to his charge. He had no more to do with the 
war than the small shock of earthquake has to do with the 
great eruption that follows it. He was only a symptom of a 
big, hidden cause—an advance indication of the disease that 


was to break out in a form so terrible. To this disease we - 


might give many different names. The most comprehensive 
(and it may also be the most exact) is the disintegration of 
the European consciousness. Oh, I know that Nietzsche 
made great play with his “good Europeans.” “We good 
Europeans ’—meaning Nietzsche himself, and no other—do 
and think this and that. But these good Europeans are not 
merely not very good, they are not Europeans at all. They 
are none the worse for that. On the contrary, their impor- 
tance is precisely in the fact that they are not Europeans. 
And the usurpation of the name is one more instance to add 
to the admirable many chosen by Mr. Lavrin of Nietzsche’s 
characteristic trick of “ transvaluation.” 

When the disintegration of the European consciousness 
began is a date which may be fixed according to your taste. 
If you like the very long view, you will fasten upon the 
Copernican revolution: you may even go yet further back 
and choose the High Renaissance. A shorter vista will lead 
you to the Encyclopedists on the one hand, and the vague 
and puissant figure of Jean-Jacques on the other. At all 
events, the date for which you are looking is the date of the 
destruction of the traditional, or the medieval, conception of 
God ; and you may choose the beginning, or the middle, or 
the end of that long process. The moment at which indivi- 
duals, or groups of individuals, began to declare that the 
only God they would recognize was one whose existence and 
attributes they themselves must determine by private 
investigation or an appeal to “the inner light” is the 
moment when the European consciousness began to disin- 
tegrate. The great epoch of recognized spiritual “ authority ” 
began to pass into the equally great, but profoundly different 
epoch of individualism. This process reached its culmination, 
its point of widest dissemination, towards the end of the 
nineteenth century. It had been anticipated in single men 
long before, in the consciousness of Shakespeare, for example. 
But not till the nineteenth century were the full implications 
of Shakespeare’s individualistic rebellion worked out in a 
Beethoven, a Dostoevsky, and a Tolstoy ; and not till then 
had the habit of individualism spread itself among the 
people at large. The nineteenth century was profoundly 
irreligious. That is an awkward word to use. Probably the 
bulk of mankind is, on the whole, always religious, or at 
least always equally religious. Voltaire’s witticism, “Si 
Dieu n’existait pas, il faudrait l’inventer,’’ is the state- 








ment of a deep psychological truth. But once the principle 
of authority which had united Europe in the worship of 
a single God was finally dissolved, men began to invent 
gods for themselves. In the nineteenth century the game 
of invention became fast and furious. Take any one of 
the political catchwords which have lost their following, but 
not their currency, and you will find a sect that gave it the 
honors of divinity. ‘“ Progress” numbered its zealots by 
the million ; the steam-engine itself had not a few. 

The great men of the nineteenth century were not so 
easily contented ; they were great chiefly because they were 
not contented. They knew they had lost a real God, and they 
looked for a real God to take his place. But for the most 
part they looked with the intellect alone. This also is a 
summary, and therefore inexact, description of the spirit 
of the nineteenth-century “forerunners.” The greatest of 
them—Beethoven, Dostoevsky, and Tolstoy—reached a point 
at which they realized that the intellect was in the last 
resort unavailing. The reason which had rejected God was 
impotent to create a god. Yet somehow a god had to be 
found. But the lesser ‘‘ forerunners,’’ of whom there have 
been so many—Stendhal, Baudelaire, Nietzsche, Amiel, 
Hardy—have remained in an attitude of rejection. And 
this attitude is really characteristic of the modern conscious- 
ness—rejection and the ultimate futility of rejection, intel- 
lectual individualism and the final barrenness of intellectual 
individualism. That is the point at which the modern 
consciousness stands, shivering and tired and naked, to-day. 

Nietzsche, though he is not one of the greatest figures of 
the nineteenth century (he is, for example, quite easily 
comprehended in Dostoevsky), is none the less typical. 
Perhaps the more typical in that he was essentially a weak 
man, driven by his intellect to make an extreme assertion 
of individualism which he was quite incapable of supporting. 
He also invented gods ; and his worship of a biological super- 
man was only a shade less naive than the worship of the 
steam-engine by his inferior. But in so far as he identified 
himself with his own superman, he was following a necessary 
and inevitable path. For there is, for the fearless thinker 
—and Nietzsche was that—no way out of the dilemma which 
Dostoevsky, again and again, put before the world in his 
novels: If there is no God, then man is God. If there is no 
spiritual authority outside and beyond himself, then the 
individual is the supreme spiritual authority, and he is only 
restrained from exercising his own virtual omnipotence by 
fear. “All things are lawful,” and the question remains 
merely one of courage. Nietzsche, who was a solitary, had 
the courage, at least in imagination ; and he went mad. He 
ended by believing that he was the temporal sovereign and 
spiritual ruler of the world: Nietzsche Cesar. 

Of course, this “ madness” of Nietzsche, as Dostoevsky 
would have been quick to point out, as, in fact, he demon- 
strated throughout “The Idiot,” is a begging of the question. 
It is quite conceivable that Nietzsche’s apparent insanity was 
merely the outward sign that he had really achieved his own 
apotheosis. On the other hand, no matter what beatitude 
Nietzsche may have achieved, we may assume that its 
mundane manifestation proves, coarsely and cogently, that 
“one can hardly live in rebellion.” He may have been 
illumined, but mankind cannot afford to pay his price for 
illumination. Moreover, the chances are that the great 
light which Nietzsche saw at his taking-off was, unlike the 
bright light of Saul on the road to Damascus, the flame of 
an ignis fatuus. 

Dostoevsky had imagined Nietzsche before he came. 
The Russian novelist, who probably had never heard of him, 
foretold his death ten years before it happened. Kirillov in 
“The Possessed”’ is Nietzsche; and the candor and purity 
of soul with which Kirillov was endowed by his creator were 
also conspicuous in the German. So, at least, we are told by 
those who knew him best. We can well believe it. For the 
extremity of the spiritual struggle through which Nietzsche 
passed is scarcely possible save to a deeply religious soul, 
and the fundamental simplicity of the struggle argues a 
simple mind. He followed a straight road—so straight, 
indeed, that we wonder what he could have thought of 
Dostoevsky’s greater characters, who included Kirillov as 
easily as he included them. 

One question remains: How far is Mr. Lavrin right, 
and we who agree with him, in directly associating the 
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egomania of Nietzsche with the modern consciousness? After 
all, the modern consciousness is a vague thing, and we do 
not, in fact, meet with many supermen in life, who have 
passed “beyond good and evil” and to whom “all things 
are lawful.” Perhaps not, in act. But act is not essential. 
And again, the modern consciousness is truly shared only 
by those who are conscious ; and these, no doubt, are rela- 
tively few. Nevertheless, if we were to examine the acts 
and deeds of Europe during the last ten years and discover 
the unconscious assumptions, the slumbering mind which 
lay beneath them, we should discover something of which 
Nietzsche’s writings are only a conscious and extreme state- 
ment. Ninety-nine hundredths of the modern consciousness 
is at all times unconscious. To grasp and understand it, 
we need to study it in its most conscious manifestations ; 
best in ourselves, no doubt, but not many have the courage 
even to ask themselves what, indeed, they live by, and wait 
for a true answer. But failing this we may interrogate a 
Nietzsche; and we can find significant examples closer to 
hand and nearer home to prove that the modern conscious- 
ness has reached its point of nadir. When that is fixed in our 
minds the way may be clearer to a belief that an awakening 


must come. J. MippteTon Morry. 





A WOMAN'S ADVENTURE. 


Women in the Factory. By Dame ADELAIDE M. ANDERSON, 
D.B.E., M.A. (Murray. 7s. 6d.) 


“Tr is difficult now, even for the Women Inspectors, to 
reconstruct in the mind the barbarous and grinding condi- 
tions that they were called upon to help to transform,” 
writes Dame Adelaide Anderson of the condition of women 
factory-workers in the years preceding 1893, when the 
Women Inspectors were first appointed. How these condi- 
tions have been improved can be gathered from this very 
human document, in which the author, herself for twenty- 
four years Chief Woman Factory Inspector, describes what 
she calls ‘an administrative adventure.” There is a 
familiar ring about the opinion quoted from the Chief 
Factory Inspector's Report for 1879: “I fail to see advan- 
tages likely to arise from her ministrations in a factory . . . 
80 opposite to the sphere of her good work in the hospital, 
the school or the home.” Equally familiar is the wisdom 
shown (after the event) in the accompanying quotation from 
the Report of 1921, in which is heralded complete equality of 
opportunity in the Department: “The men’s and women’s 
sides of the Inspectorate will be amalgamated into a single 
organization. . . . Women Inspectors will be regarded as 
eligible for all posts.” 

But the author's main concern is not so much with the 
Inspectorate itself—though not the least fascinating chapter 
in the book is the one describing the daily life and adventures 
of these women officials—as with the thousands of women 
and girls whose health and industrial welfare largely 
depended for a quarter of a century upon the vigilance and 
enterprise of her Department. At first, she tells us, the 
workers’ complaints dealt only with their most elementary 
needs; for they could not yet grasp the astounding fact 
that their interests were really to be safeguarded by the 
‘Woman Inspector. As one of her colleagues wrote in 1902: 
“One loses sensitiveness to indecent arrangements just as 
surely as to impure air, but the moral effect in the one 
case is much the same as the physical effect in the other.” 
In time, however, both the indifference and the fears of this 
overworked and underpaid section of the community gave 
way before the gallant efforts of the Women Inspectors ; 
and the number of written complaints rose from 381 in 
1896, to 729 five years later, and to 2,025 in a further ten 
years; and their success was roughly, if picturesquely, 
expressed by the trade union secretary who said to one of 
them : “‘ I know you; you belong to the same lot as Miss 
I remember when she came down to our place, long ago; 
like a ferret in a rat ’ole, she were.” Or by the Irish factory 
woman’s praise—‘“ We have proved your worth before; 
every worker knows you are a lady ’’—which comes at the 
end of a characteristic complaint about a workshop, s0 


“terrible fusty you would never want a headache if you had 
to work in it.” 








But there is little humor in the chapters concerned with 
low wages, with dangerous processes, with a thousand injus- 
tices and oppressions that prevailed before Women Inspec- 
tors unmasked them, and shamed or persuaded employers 
into making the necessary reforms. Without bias or senti- 
mentality the author tells her tale dispassionately ; and it 
is a terribly impressive one. Thanks very largely to the 
work of her Department, reinforced, one must not forget, 
by the contributory efforts of the trade union and the suffrage 
movements during the same years, it has been made impos- 
sible to-day, for instance, for a woman to take home as her 
week’s wages a pair of inferior elastic-sided boots; or for 
“ little doffers ’’ to be ‘‘ knocked down by grown men, vio- 
lently struck on head and shoulders ’’ (as in 1901); or for 
half-timers, now abolished, to be on their feet “ buttoning ”’ 
in shirt factories for ten hours on alternate days; or for 
“plumbism ” to cause a massacre of the innocents in the 
Potteries ; or for women in a leading clothing factory to earn 
only seven shillings a week. But Dame Anderson, while 
emphasizing what has been done, both in bettering actual 
conditions and in raising the standards of employer and 
employed alike, never forgets to point out how much still 
remains to be done. “ Underground and ill-lighted work- 
rooms still, in 1921, await full hygienic control by the 
Factory Acts,’ she says of one example of overdue reforms : 
while of the mother in industry, in what is the most poignant 
chapter in the book, she writes: “Ultimately, when due 
care has been secured for the poorest child-bearing woman, 
the tale of their past suffering and neglect will seem a 
terrible and incredible thing.” 





DREAM AND REALITY. 


The Enchanted April. By the AUTHOR oF ‘“‘ ELIZABETH AND 
HER GERMAN GARDEN.” (Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) 


Anne Severn and the Fieldings. By May Stncuarr. 
(Hutchinson. 7s. @d.) 


“Tne Enchanted April” is a fairy-tale with several morals, 
one of which seems to be that the British Isles were never 
intended for human habitation. We should all live in a 
world of sunshine, as Mrs. Wilkins, Mrs, Arbuthnot, Mrs. 
Fisher, and Lady Caroline Dester discover. Mrs. Wilkins 
discovers it first. On that dreary February afternoon, in 
her dreary woman’s club in Shaftesbury Avenue, the inspira- 
tion comes to her, while she reads this advertisement in 
the ‘Times’’: ‘‘ To Those who Appreciate Wistaria and 
Sunshine. Small medieval Italian Castle on the shores of 
the Mediterranean to be Let Furnished for the month of 
April.” Instantly in the subdued, mouse-like Mrs. Wilkins 
there is lit a thin, flickering spiritual taper which transforms 
her. She ceases to be drab and cringing; she becomes 
exciting and unaccountable. She approaches Mrs. Arbuth- 
not, for example, to whom she has never before spoken. 
She mentions the advertisement, she says the most dis- 
quieting things, and Mrs. Arbuthnot, hitherto resigned to 
the aridity of a life devoted to joyless good works, listens. 
Then these two extremely nervous plotters, who a few 
minutes before were perfect strangers, throw prudence and 
husbands to the winds; they answer the advertisement. It 
is the first step; the next takes the form of an advertisement 
concocted by themselves, in the hope of luring two others 
to share their plan and so reduce expenses. They lure old 
Mrs. Fisher, a Tartar, and Lady Caroline, beautiful, bored, 
and ready to do anything that offers a temporary escape 
from her present world. And it turns out that Mrs. Wilkins 
really must have been inspired ; the beauty of San Salvatore 
really does prove magical. Mrs. Wilkins reacfs to it at 
once, her winking taper expands to a bright, steady flame ; 
the others more tardily, though in the end the magic works 
with them too, Mrs. Fisher losing her marmoreal selfishness, 
becoming positively affectionate, Mrs. Arbuthnot regaining 
her youth, Lady Caroline, “ the daughter of the Droitwiches,” 
falling in love, and with a person named Briggs. Even the 
two unsatisfactory husbands, when they also join the party, 
become wonderful ; the miracle is accomplished, love and the 
Mediterranean triumph. 

It may seem a little “ slender ””—this “enchanted April” 
—and possibly a little “in the air”; but in reality it is a 
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charming thing. The beauty of San Salvatore is kept con- 
stantly before us with the greatest skill, and the humor of the 
author has never been more delightful. What gives the book 
its greatest charm, however, is the brilliant study of the four 
contrasted women, and particularly of Mrs. Wilkins. Mrs. 
Wilkins is admirable. In this vivid, Italian sunshine, above 
all in the absence of Mellersh (her husband), she becomes a 
creature of imagination, a spirit compounded half of Puck 
and half of Ariel. It is she who helps the others to break 
through the cocoon of self-absorption and come out into the 
light. She is the genius of San Salvatore: Mellersh, when he 
arrives, hardly recognizes her. Even Mrs. Fisher, who had 
had her pigtail pulled by Matthew Arnold, her head patted 
by Ruskin and Tennyson, who had watched Rossetti eat and 
listened to the Carlyles wrangling—even Mrs. Fisher feels 
through the foggy grandeur of Victorian memories the sun- 
light of Mrs. Wilkins’s charm beginning to penetrate. It 
is Mrs. Wilkins’s crowning action when she kisses Mrs. 
Fisher. After that the game is won. 

If in Miss Sinclair's later novels the introduction of the 
Freudian psychology occasionally jars upon us, it is chiefly, 
we imagine, because she has not yet succeeded in bringing it 
into tone with the rest of her work. It remains ugly, crude, 
aggressive, like a patch of raw color flung upon a finished 
canvas. And at times it leaves us incredulous. In her 
present book, for instance, Jerrold’s suddenly altered atti- 
tude to Anne, immediately after his father’s death, is not 
convincing, though it is explained scientifically, and an inci- 
dent in his childhood has even been invented expressly to 
prepare us for it. No doubt it is true; that is to say, no 
doubt such things have happened in special cases Miss 
Sinclair could point to; but here, in this novel, it strikes us 
as improbable. Yet “Anne Severn and the Fieldings” is 
a vivid and living piece of work, and, though the plot turns 
on this psychological point which we find hard to accept, 
the scenes and characters show Miss Sinclair at her best. 


When we first meet Anne, a guest of the Fielding family, | 


she is a little girl of ten, and the Fielding boys, Eliof, 
Jerrold, and Colin, are aged fifteen, thirteen, and seven. 
She is devoted to them; they are fond of her; and as they 
grow up her relations with them become more and more 
intimate and dramatic. The three brothers are curiously 
different, but all are brilliant and all are lovable. Two of 
them are in love with Anne, and the youngest, Colin, becomes 
her good comrade, whom she nurses back to health after 
his second attack of shell-shock. The Fieldings are, indeed, 
Anne’s world. She lives for them, and to serve them; but 
for Jerrold she has a passion. He had failed her once; he 
comes back to find her living alone with Colin, and fails her 
again. Anne.and Colin are perfectly innocent ; he had been 
on the verge of madness, and with infinite patience, infinite 
tenderness, she had brought him back to sanity, watching 
him by night, keeping him at work in the open air by day 
(for she is a farmer); but there has been scandal, and 
Jerrold, after paying them a brief visit, believes they are 
lovers. Within a fortnight he gets married to another 
woman. From this on the book shows an ever-increasing 
power. Some of the love scenes are extraordinarily fine in 
their passion and simplicity, and there is great beauty in 
several of the characters—in Maisie (Jerrold’s wife), in Eliot, 
in Anne, and in the end in Jerrold himself. This is Miss 
Sinclair’s best novel since “ Mary Olivier.” 
Forrest Rep. 





Hooks in Brief. 


Melloney Holtspur. By JoHN MASEFIELD. (Heinemann. 6s.) 

Mr. Maszrretp brings up the curtain, disclosing a 
panelled room, with the figure of an armed man, the Holt- 
spur device, portraits, and “a dark doorway.” We feel a 
suitable shiver, and mark the play. Kezia and Bethia, aged 
handmaids, talk over the Holtspur history, especially that 
of the two people of the portraits, Miss Melloney Holtspur 
and Mr. Laurence Copshrews. Kezia and Bethia depart. 
Twelve strikes. The man in armor cries: “ Another day is 
dead!” And then the ghost of Melloney appears, talking of 
Laurence Copshrews. “Lonny Copshrews painted me. (She 
looks at the portrait L.) Such an one I was, this past. He 








has caught the look to the life. He was a marvellous artist, 
but a very wicked man. But, wicked or not, I love him.” 
With this prologue, the time of the action is put back 
twenty-two years, in the same room. The artist-villain 
arrives from Paris. He is undoubtedly a bad man, and 
observes, as the maid leaves him to await Melloney, “A 
jolly pretty girl that.” Indeed, after a long and mercurial 
conversation with Melloney, Copshrews is disturbed in love- 
making by his French wife, who asks “ Well, Laurence?” 
and “ Comment ?” He tells her to go. She goes. He spins 
a coin to decide for himself between the Foreign Legion and 
the Isles of Greece, and departs “swiftly” for the latter. 
The intrusion of the unsuspected French wife, then, is what 
Kezia and Bethia were talking of :— 

Betura : How did he bring death to your Miss Melloney? 

Kezia: How does any Judas bring death? (BETHI4 

nods.) 
Now the play picks up its borrowed twenty-two years again. 
What follows is the effect of Melloney’s unhappy end upon 
the love of the younger generation of Holtspur and Cop- 
shrews. The ancestral ghosts watch the affair with interest. 
Melloney’s ghost calls Lonny’s ghost a “viper,” and “ The 
Man in Armor” disagrees with him over art as a compensa- 
tion for the French wife. Meanwhile, Melloney’s nephew is 
waiting to marry Lonny’s daughter. The stern voice of old 
Sir Tirrold in the armor is duly softened, Kezia approaches 
the hated Lenda Copshrews with ‘Miss Copshrews, I am 
an old woman who will not live to the lime-blossom . . .” ; 
Bunny and Lenda “look at each other,’ and the ghosts of 
Lonny and Melloney embrace. It is pleasant to learn in 
these closing beatitudes that Lonny did not steal Sir Jotham’s 
jewels. 
* * * 
Ermytage and the Curate. By A. M. CoGsweLu. (Arnold. 
7s. 6d.) 

“ Wancuine,” “ dodging the column,” “ swinging it,” and 
“working it,” as we have always understood, formed a 
feature of army life, 1914-1919. Our own military career, of 
course, was free from such malpractice. In case of another 
war, however, we shall keep the experiences of Ermytage 
and the Curate in mind; they certainly watched points, 
and so did their rivals, which might crop up again. But 
there is an ancient motto, “ Anything but the Base,” which 
takes on, if anything, an aspect of still deeper truth as one 
reads of these two wire-pullers in all their misery miles 
behind the line. ‘“ Volunteer for nothing,” and do not wil- 
fully seek your own salvation! The nondescript world of 
fierce drill and filthy slavery into which the Curate’s taking 
thought plunged his sensitive and undersized form carries 
its own warning. Whatever was tolerable in France was 
regimental, or, at any rate, concerned with a definite unit. 
Out of the line, one ran the deadly risk of the Bull-Ring: 
Mr. Cogswell, a writer with the gift of caricature, has pro- 
duced a striking and unusual war book. There are many pages. 
in which he makes the ridiculous look unmistakably so; 
there are interludes of a terrible sort ; he brings us, with the- 
bitter inspiration of his recollections, into the now familiar 
state of laughter that suddenly breaks down to unspeakable 
pain. 

* * * 
The House of the Enemy. Translated from the French of 

CAMILLE MALLARME by ADELINE. (Cape. 6s.) 

In this novel, the scene of which is laid in La Mancha, 
Candida, a foundling, is brought up by the old goat-herd 
Joaquin and his wife Dionisia. In the neighborhood, in the 
Casa Seca, live the Jimenez family, three brothers, Juan 
José, Angel, and Francisco. Angel and Francisco are 
married to two sisters, Melagros and Nieves, whose mother, 
Dofia Pepa, and her lover, Don Pedro, also live in the Casa 
Seca. Don José, after seducing Candida, marries her and 
brings her among these persons. The Casa Seca is a hot-bed 
of vice, and Candida, a child of nature, at first fails to under- 
stand what is going on there, but, when her eyes are opened, 
her one desire is to escape. Unfortunately, she falls pas- 
sionately in love with the youngest of the brothers, Francisco, 
and yields to him. The story is strange and rather morbid, 


haunted by equivocal lusts, cruelty, and despair. There are- 


hints, now and again, that M. Camille Mallarmé possesses a 
rich and poetic style. But all this is lost in Adeline’s English 
version, which falls below even the not very exalted standard: 
of this particular series of translations. 
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The Cloak of Gold. By JoHn Hastincs TuRNER. (Chapman 
& Hall. 7s. 6d.) 


“Tue Cloak of Gold” is a book with a message, the 
precise nature of which remains vague, unless it be merely 
that there is much virtue in a simple and faithful heart. At 
first we thought Mr. Turner disbelieved in marriage, for he 
introduces us to three elderly couples who are making 
holiday together, and from the exchanged confidences of the 
husbands, and then from the exchanged confidences of the 
wives, we learn that all these marriages, begun in happiness, 
are now unhappy. That our reading was quite wrong, how- 
ever, became apparent with the advent of a mysterious lady, 
who plays golf brilliantly and reads everybody's thoughts. 
In actual life her manner of replying to unspoken remarks 
would be extraordinarily irritating, but here it proves useful 
enough. Two of the men fall in love with her, only to 
discover that she is the past—their past, their old love, 
that is to say, which through familiarity had been for- 
gotten. Mr. Turner’s scheme, with certain modifications 
and omissions, might have resulted in something quite 
good had his execution been a little happier. But his 
touch is heavy, and, as he treats it, the fantastic element 
in his story becomes clumsy and mechanical. Mr. Turner 


_ strikes exactly the right note of suggestiveness in his opening 


chapter, but never afterwards. 
* * * 


The Betrayal of the Slums. By Rt. Hon. CHRISTOPHER 
ADDISON. (Jenkins, 2s. 6d.) 


The Housing Question. By a ForMER Hovusinc COMMISSIONER. 
(Allen & Unwin. 3s. 6d.) 


THE infamous Housing record of the late Government 
is exposed and castigated in these two volumes. Anybody 
who is writing or speaking on the subject will find ample 
material for his use in their pages. “No doubt if Mr. Lloyd 
George had gone to the country as the head of a Coalition 
Government, much more would have been said on this 
miserable and humiliating story at the elections. It is 
more interesting to turn to the proposals that are made by 
the two writers. Dr. Addison suggests that we should have a 
Housing Act on the lines of the Naval Defence Act, which 
used to cover a programme of shipbuilding extending over a 
number of years. Such a project should allow for annual 
adjustments according to the state of trade. This scheme 
would include provision against the extortion that was prac- 
tised in 1919 and 1920. The experience of the Ministry of 
Munitions would be useful in this connection. It is unneces- 
sary to fold our hands and let the several combines that 
exploited our necessities do their worst with us. The Housing 
Commissioner suggests that a Central or Regional Building 
Department should be set up on the model of the Ministry of 
Munitions Building Department during the War; and that 
we should guard against a great rise in price by (a) spreading 
the period of building over a longer period ; (b) making use 
of building guilds and direct labor; (c) stopping luxury 
building or repairs where local housing schemes are not 


making good progress. Both these little volumes are worth 
careful study. 
* * * 


Foreign Affairs. Vol. I. No. I, September. (New York: 


** Foreign Affairs,” 25, West 43rd Street. $1.25.) 


Tus is the first number of a new American Quarterly 
Review, and is a successor to the “ Journal of International 
Relations.” Its appearance deserves notice, if only because 
the number of good reviews dealing with international 
relations is so small, and their lives, as a rule, so short. 
If “ Foreign Affairs” can maintain the standard set by its 
first number, it deserves longevity. Its importance may be 
gauged by some of the names of its contributors—Mr. Root, 
M. Tardieu, Dr. C. W. Eliot, Dr. Benes, Dr. Redlich. M. 
Tardieu deals with the policy of France, and the Foreign 
Minister of Czecho-Slovakia with that of the Little Entente, 
and though, naturally, they have not anything very new to 
say, it is all to the good that they should say it direct to 
the American public. Two of the most valuable articles are 
that by Mr. Borchard, on the Tacna-Arica dispute, and 
an extremely interesting discussion of the problem of the 
Allied debts, by Mr, Dulles. 








From the Publishers’ Table. 


WE wondered lately whether the five hundred copies of 
the three-volume edition of “‘ Moby Dick,” originally brought 
out by Bentley, had vanished into thin air. The courtesy of 
a correspondent reveals the whereabouts of one copy. It is 
in the library of the Savage Club, and was once owned by 
Shirley Brooks. 


* & * 


Tue Brick Row. Book Shop, New York, has just. com- 
menced its publishing career with “Some Personal Letters of 
Herman Melville and a Bibliography,” by Meade Minni- 


gerode, and “ The Tragedie of Macbeth,” edited by Professor 
Henry Johnson. 


* * * 


Tue Stanton Press (32, Chalfont Avenue, Wembley Hill) 
have reprinted “ Orchestra, or a Poeme of Dauncing,” by Sir 
John Davies, 1596; and the first of a series, “ Abraham,” a 
play by Roswitha, the Nun of Gandersheim, translated from 
the Latin by Mr, R. S. Lambert, is also described in the 
prospectus of the Press’s limited editions. 


* + * 


Dr. H. T. Price is of the opinion that the “bad” 
Quarto texts of Shakespeare’s plays might be the work of 
shorthand reporters—an opinion rejected by other scholars 
who consider the shorthand system of the day incapable of 
yielding even these lame texts. He has therefore printed 
(Halle: Max Niemeyer) “A Fruitfull Sermon . . . taken by 
Characterie,” by Henry Smith, from the edition of 1591, 
together with Smith’s own authentic text; and he adds a 
critical introduction, of excellent persuasive reasoning, to 


this means of gauging the science of shorthand in 
Shakespeare’s day. 


> * * 


Mr. Frank Woopwarp, who thinks the quartos were 
edited with great care, comes forward with a quarto of his 
own, entitled “ Francis Bacon’s Cipher Signatures.’ What- 
ever may be urged against the Baconians, they do things in 
style. In pursuing his two numerical ciphers through the 
plays and poems of Shakespeare, Mr. Woodward has given 
no fewer than seventy-two facsimiles, and this fine-looking 
volume is described as “ Book I.” Messrs. Grafton, Coptic 
Street, are the publishers. 


¥ * * 


In a catalogue of rare books—another lavishly illus- 
trated production—from Messrs. Myers of High Holborn, 
occurs what is described as “the most important Bacon 
Manuscript ever offered for sale.” It does not immediately 
affect the Shakespeare problem, being “ Sundrie Letters . . . 
written to the excellt Matie of King James, & diuers other 
persons of Honor & Eminence. .” This MS., from the 
North collections, is written in an unidentified but beautiful 
hand. £400 is the price asked. 


* * * 


An index to the “ Journal of Philology,” which, founded 
in 1868, was concluded in 1920, has been made under the 
auspices of the Cambridge Classical Society. It will be 
issued at 5s., post free, early in 1923. Applications for 
copies should be sent to the Treasurer, Cambridge Classical 
Society, University Press, Cambridge. 


* * * 


“ Broom” for December mingles among the mysteries of 
the cosmic school of writers some charming anachronisms, 
namely, reproductions of such old lithographs as “ Marie 
Taglioni dancing a Pas-de-quatre,” 1841. “The Chapbook ” 
is occupied with “One Day Awake,” by Mr. Harold Monro— 
an odd and witty “ morality.” 


* * * 


MopeErn first editions offered by Mr. C. Millard, 8, Aber- 
corn Place, N.W. 8., include a liberal allowance of association 
copies. Messrs. Foyle also have lately catalogued “ modern 
authors,” not quite so newly arisen in most cases as 
Mr. Millard’s. Messrs. Dobell and Mr. Thorp, at St. Martin’s 


Lane, add new numbers to their ever-useful lists of general 
literature. 
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LIBRETTISTS AND COMPOSERS. 


Tue Directors of the British National Opera Company 
are offering a prize for an English libretto. The two con- 
ditions governing the competition are: (1) that the subject 
must be entirely British in sentiment, though not 
necessarily historical; and (2) that it shall be the 
work of a ‘‘ Britisher ’’ (ste). ‘‘ The judges, on whose 
decision the prize will be awarded, are: Mr. Arnold 
Bennett, who will adjudicate on the literary merits of the 
piece; Mr. Nigel Playfair, whose experience as a pro- 
ducer will enable him to decide its dramatic possibilities ; 
and Mr. Percy Pitt, the well-known conductor of Covent 
Garden, who will determine its suitability for musical 
treatment. The successful work, should one be found of 
sufficient merit to justify an award, will then be submitted 
to a British composer.”’ 

The principal function of a librettist is to serve as 
the composer’s whipping-boy. If an opera is successful, 
naturally the composer gets the credit ; if it is a failure, 
the blame is always the librettist’s. There is, indeed, 
so traditional a prejudice against the unfortunate 
librettist that writers on operatic ery | frequently state, 
without any evidence beyond that of their own imagina- 
tion, that the composer must have been the originator of 
any small merits which they may be willing to concede 
to the libretto, and not the reputed author. There are 
certainly cases on record in which composers have altered 
librettos, greatly to their improvement, but only too 
often they have taken these librettos as they stood, felt 
them to be unsatisfactory, and composed music for them 
which, whether good or bad, dramatic or undramatic, 
was utterly unsuitable to them. The most singular 
example is Wagner’s opera ‘‘ Das Liebesverbot.’’ 
Wagner wrote his own libretto, which is a very clumsily 
worded adaptation of ‘‘ Measure for Measure.” He then 
set it to music, and treated his own words as if they were 
rubbish, or contemptible as those of Weber’s notorious 
librettist, Helmine von Chezy. Whatever composers do 
with their librettos, they are responsible for them. We 
read of composers having unsympathetic librettos forced 
upon them by managers; but the composer, if he has 
entered into a contract which exposes him to this, has 
only himself to blame. 

The evil that lies at the root of all the trouble is 
the usual thing—commercialism. The first composers of 
opera, Peri and Monteverdi, approached the problem in 
a purely artistic spirit. There was no idea of making 
opera into a profitable concern; the Duke of Mantua, 
or some other exalted personage, paid the bill, presum- 
ably out of the taxes supplied by his subjects. Con- 
sequently Peri and Monteverdi collaborated with 
a genuine poet, and took a pride in setting beautiful 
verses to beautiful music. Thirty years later, opera was 
established at Venice as a commercial proposition. The 
epoch of Cavalli brought the standardization of the 
orchestra, for which there is something to be said on both 
sides, and the standardization of the libretto. The 
Venetian librettists gave the public what the public 
wanted. In Paris Lully collaborated with Quinault. 
Quinault met with the disapproval of Boileau, though 
Lully’s learned biographer, M. Pruniéres, calls him ‘‘ un 
véritable poéte.’’ Lully, says La Viéville, ‘‘ avait le 
soin et le talent de mener le poéte par la main.’’ In any 
case, they wrote their operas for the King, and were not 
at the mercy of managers and publishers. The most 
extraordinary chapter in the history of musical drama is 
the age of Metastasio. Metastasio was born in 1698 and 
died in 1782. Between 1724 and 1771 he wrote about 
thirty libretti for operas, most of which were set several 
times over by different composers down to about 1830. 
“* Artaserse ‘‘ and ‘‘ Adriano in Siria ’’ were each set 


to music over forty times. What is important to 
remember is, first, that these dramas were all of them 
composed by the poet in the first instance for the purpose 
of musical setting; and secondly, that Metastasio is 
universally acknowledged in Italy to be one of Italy’s 
great poets. Could one imagine at the present day a 





libretto, whatever its literary merits, being set to music 
by forty different composers, or even by two? The reason 
that such a thing is unthinkable is a commercial one. A 
short lyric of Stevenson or Professor Housman may be 
set as a song by a dozen different composers; but even 
song-writers are sometimes anxious to secure exclusive 
musical rights in a poem, or even in all the poems by 
a given author. A libretto is assigned as a matter of 
course to one en This arises partly from the 
vanity—or perhaps the modesty—of composers, who are 
afraid of competition, and still more from the cupidity of 
managers and publishers. How far Metastasio was able 
to make a profit on these innumerable operas I do not 
know ; but in all probability he depended for his income 
mainly upon his post as court poet to the Emperor. 

When a composer of operas becomes a classic, his 
libretti are variously judged at different periods. For 
about a hundred years the libretto of ‘‘ Cosi fan tutte ”’ 
was universally condemned ; there are critics in England 
and in Germany who condemn it still. Richard Strauss, 
himself a composer of successful operas, and one of the 
finest living conductors of opera, seems to have been the 
first musician to see that ‘‘ Cosi fan tutte ’’ ’’ was one of 
the most brilliantly clever libretti ever set to music. 

The document issued by the National Opera Com- 
pany holds up to particular scorn the libretti of ‘‘ The 
Magic Flute ’’ and ‘‘ The Bohemian Girl.’’ I do not 
propose to defend the literary style of either. But it 
may be pointed out that at the present moment these two 
particular operas are among the most popular of the whole 
operatic repertory, at least in this country. The reason 
why the libretti are bad is simply because their authors, 
Schikaneder and Bunn, were both commercially minded 
‘managers who set out to give the public what they 
thought it wanted. 

During the last year or so two operas by English 
composers have succeeded in winning not only the admir- 
ation of cultivated musicians, but also popularity with 
the general public. It is a notable fact in our operatic 
history. It need hardly be said that these two operas are 
‘* The Boatswain’s Mate ’’ and ‘‘ The Immortal Hour.”’ 
Both of them have excellent libretti, and both these 
libretti have been adapted for musical setting by the 
composers themselves. In character they are as widely 
contrasted as it is possible to imagine; but since both 
are entirely British in sentiment, though not necessarily 
historical, and both are the work of ‘‘ Britishers,’’ they 
would be eligible for entry in the pro competition. 
I wonder whether—supposing that they had not been 
before the public already, and that they were sent in 
anonymously—either of them would have received the 
prize. And if either of them had been so fortunate, 
I wonder to which British composer the Directors of the 
British National Opera Company would have handed it 
over. And I wonder, supposing it did not happen to be 
either Dame Ethel Smyth or Mr. Rutland Boughton, 
what that composer would have made of it. 

I have no knowledge of the processes which go on in 
Dame Ethel Smyth’s and Mr. Henghten’s minds when 
they compose operas, but I fancy that they knew more or 
less definitely, even if perhaps subconsciously, what their 
music would be like, as soon as it first occurred to them, 
on reading the original poem or story, that here was the 
subject for an opera. Hence each was able to remodel the 
original to fit music which, even though not actually 
written down, was none the less nascent in the brains of 
the composers. Neither of these operas is in the least 
degree conventional in style or plan. It is obvious that 
both were composed for the composers’ own satisfaction, 
regardless of whether the result was financially success- 
ful or not. That is one reason why both of them are so 
thoroughly alive. : 

More than once I have been asked to write a libretto 
for an English opera. I have always refused to do so. 
On the first occasion, some ten years ago, a well-known 
composer himself suggested a subject—a narrative poem 
which is a famous literary classic. I could not fail to be 
interested in the idea, and began to see the possibilities 
of using the poet’s own words to make an ultra-lyrical 
opera in one act with a romantic ending that died away 
inte silence. There was nothing new about that; but 
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my composer at once said, ‘‘ Oh, but that won’t do at all ! 
I want it to be a really successful opera, with curtains 
that fetch half-a-dozen recalls! ’’ Mr. Boughton’s opera 
—then unwritten—ends with a curtain that falls in 


silence. People hardly applaud it at all; but the opera . 


is a popular success for all that. I need hardly say that 
my libretto was never written; and, as far as I know, 
the composer has never yet produced an opera, though 
in other branches of music he has certainly obtained 
success. If I were ever asked again, I would reply: ‘‘ Let 
us agree upon a story in general terms.. Then improvise 
to me the sort of music that you feel inspired to write 
for it. We will then work out a scenario together, plan- 
ning it according to the musical form that you wish to 
employ. You shall then compose your opera, and I will 
do my best to write words to your music. I do not see 
why that should be harder than writing English words 
to Mozart’s—always supposing that your music is as 
expressive as his. This plan ought to ensure that your 
voice parts really utter your inmost creative musical 
thought, that dramatic expression and musical form are 
inseparable ; and that your vocal line follows the natural 
rhythm of the English language. If you can do this, you 
will have produced a genuine English opera ; and in that 
case your librettist will possibly get the credit of having 
written better than is really within his powers.’’ 
A marriage of two minds hag not yet been arranged. 


Epwarp J. Dent. 





Che Drama. 


SWEET STUFF. 


Ambassadors’ Theatre: Revival of Pinero’s “Sweet Lavender.” 


I ossERvE that all the critics of the revival of Pinero’s 
“‘ Sweet Lavender ’’ (including the youngest) assert 
with dignity their recollection of Edward Terry’s Dick 
Phenyl. I associate myself with them, with the 
qualification that the only thing concerning it that rings 
any bell of remembrance in my mind is the famous 
catchword, ‘‘ Clement, me boy!”’ I recall it as a rallying 
cry of contemporary Fleet Street, and also as a time- 
table of my own experience as a London playgoer. The 
moment was rather an intriguing one in the history of 
the British drama. Robertsonian comedy was by no 
means dead; Ibsenism had not even n to be born. 
On this intellectual scene the younger Pinero, the actor- 
playwright, made a diverting entry. He was acquainted 
with all the tricks, while he added to them the less usual 
gift of making them seem new. Farce, burlesque, 
sentimental comedy, the Dickens touch, the Gaiety 
touch, the Sardou touch: he was familiar with them all. 
When Ibsen came he learned others, and did them too. 
But it was still some way from Mrs. Tanqueray, a little 
way further from Mrs. Ebbsmith, and a decenter 
interval still from the gay Lord Quex and the un- 
speakable Mr. Panmure. Life, in a word, was nice, and 
not very serious; and unserious niceness was certainly 
the hall-mark of Pinero’s plays up to the end of the 
’eighties. ‘‘ Sweet Lavender ’’ was thus in the very 
centre of niceness. In fact, it could not be nicer. 

It was also the work of a man who, fresh from his 
close actor’s study of stage-craft, had realized the 
importance of keeping busy, so that if the audience should 
begin to suspect a certain poverty of design, a reassuring 
bustle on the boards should interyene and make all well 
again. In ‘‘ Sweet Lavender ”’ the instrument of mental 
diversion was the door-knocker in Clement Hale’s 
chambers. The moment the play threatened to flag, the 
knocker promptly recalled it to attention. In fact, 
Pinero’s knocker did the office of the conjurer’s hat. All 
the tricks came from it. 

With one exception: the character of Dick Pheny]. 
For this Pinero drew not on his dramatic genius, but on 
his adaptive literary temperament. Dick Phenyl is 
Newman Noggs, transplanted from a money-lender’s 





office to more genial surroundings in the Temple, meta- 
morphosed from a grotesque drunkard to a picturesque 
one, and presented by Mr. Holman Clark, with a certain 
individual charm. Dr. Delaney I see ascribed to the 
** great Thackerayan tradition.’’ Mr. Lyall Swete, 
indeed, made himself up in a most engaging likeness, not 
so much to the ‘‘ great Thackerayan tradition ’’ as to 
Thackeray himself. But it was the Dickensian Dick who 
made the play, and also aroused in my mind the only 
disquieting emotion I experienced in the course of a 
delightful evening. It was impossible to imagine a better 
entertained audience than that at the Ambassadors’. 
Merely watching them, I came to picture a long succes- 
sion of such aufiences, unfailingly entertained from 1888 
to 1922 by the most accomplished craftsman that our 
drama has ever known. Then why Mrs. Tanqueray? Did 
something in this resourceful writer drive him on to a 
darker road, and finally enforce a _ criticism 
of his age, mechanical, indeed, like all Pinero’s work, 
but with the sugar-stuff of ‘‘ Sweet Lavender ’”’ neatly 
extracted from it? Or did it merely happen that when the 
fashion changed he changed too? And is it not on the 
answer to these questions, rather than on the accustomed 
appraisement of his technique, that Pinero’s place in 
dramatic literature depends? H. W. M. 





Science. 


FATHER BOSCOVICH, 


Ir is not often that a text-book on Physics refers to the 
origin and history.of the ideas with which it deals. It 
is true that some of the larger, more leisurely works 
give an ‘‘ Historical Introduction,’’ where the achieve- 
ments of a few great names are given a paragraph each, 
but these names are always very prominent milestones 
on the highway of the subject. Speculations, however 
ingenious and instructive, that prove not to have been 
in the main line of advance, are studiously ignored. 
Nevertheless, the student of Physics is quite likely to 
have heard of Roger Joseph Boscovich. We find him 
referred to in the writings of many leading physicists ; 
he is mentioned in order to be dismissed, but he is 
mentioned. The widely read student may even get a 
vague idea of Boscovich’s theory of matter—that matter 
consists of inextensible points, mathematical centres of 
attraction and repulsion. And this vague, shadowy idea 
is all that has survived into the normal scientific con- 
sciousness of the twentieth century respecting one of the 
most ingenious and suggestive writers on physical notions 
who have ever lived. 

At the present time, when the philosophic implica- 
tions of science are of greater interest than ever before, 
the republication of Boscovich’s “Theory of Natural 
Philosophy ’’* is peculiarly opportune. The eighteenth- 
century writers on science did, as a whole, pay more 
attention to philosophic implications than was custo- 
mary in the later nineteenth century. They were still 
able to deduce some of the properties of matter from the 
known perfections of God, but in many cases the 
‘* philosophic part ’’ was really searching and important. 
In the nineteenth century metaphysical speculations 
became peculiarly abhorrent to men of science. Later 
still it was found that such considerations could not be 
ignored, and recently this kind of investigation has 
received a new and mighty impulse. Boscovich, as one of 
the keenest mathematico-philosophical scientific men of 
his day, has something to say which is of interest even 
now—of more interest, indeed, than it would have been 
even twenty years ago. 

He was one of those magnificent creatures who seem 
to have flourished in some abundance in the eighteenth 
century. He was a Serb, his grandfather a peasant, and 
his father a merchant. He himself received a Jesuit 
education, became Professor of Mathematics in the 
Collegium Romanum, and, at the age of thirty-three, 
became a priest and a member of his order. He travelled 


*Open Court Publishing Co. Latin-English Edition. 63s. 
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extensively in Europe, being appointed to one important 
position after another, and was on intimate terms with 
most of the ‘‘ great ’’ of his time. His biographer says 
that he was at once philosopher, astronomer, physicist, 
reathematician, historian, engineer, architect, and poet. 
He was also a diplomatist and man of the world. He 
was, in fact, entirely characteristic of his century—a 
large, courtly creature, whose real scientific passion and 
ability never spoilt his sympathies or his manners. ‘‘ He 
hardly ever found himself in company,’’ says the 
astronomer Lalande, “ without dashing off some 
impromptu verses to well-known men or charming 
women.’’ And yet, despite all the dining-out and the 
attendance upon sovereigns, Boscovich managed to do 
a great deal of work. He did quite as much work as, 
perhaps rather more than, a first-class contemporary 
specialist, and that without abstracting himself in the 
least from the full and varied life of his time. And much 
of his work, particularly the great volume now 
republished, is of really considerable importance. In 
this volume we have Boscovich at his best. His aim 
was a very ambitious one: he designed to explain all 
physical phenomena by a single law of force. The law 
in question appears at first sight to be complicated. For 
very small distances it is a repulsive force; for rather 
greater distances it is attractive; it then again becomes 
repulsive and then again attractive. For relatively large 
distances it becomes a close approximation to Newton’s 
law of gravitation, and thus all observations which 
support Newton’s law also support the law of Boscovich 
This force is exerted between inextensible and impene- 
trable points from which the whole of the material 
universe is supposed to be built up. Such, in bare out- 
line, is the theory. 

It is interesting, although there is no chance now 
that it will ever be adopted. But what gives Boscovich’s 
work more than an historical interest are the incidental 
discussions. These discussions are of a philosophic as 
much as of a scientific character, and they are always 
very clear and thorough. His discussion of the subtle 
notion of ‘‘ continuity,’’ for example, is really excellent, 
and he arrives at definitions which seem to have been 
much in advance of his time. Again, the whole of his 
discussion of space and time is of particular interest to 
us. He had perfectly clear ideas on the relativity of 
space and time, although he appears to have regarded the 
two things as distinct. That there is no absolute space is 
quite evident to him, and he uses the same arguments to 
illustrate that fact as were employed by Henri Poincaré 
and as are employed in modern expositions of Rela- 
tivity Theory. That all our measurements are really 
investigations of the behavior of measuring rods is 
a point that he brings out very clearly. There is also 
much of value in his argument on the seat of the mind 
and how it is to be considered as related to the body. 
In the course of this argument he also incidentally 
refutes the ‘‘ recurrence theory’’ that so excited 
Nietzsche. The theory supposes, since there are only 
a finite number of atoms in the universe, and time is 
infinite, that every possible permutation must occur an 
infinite number of times, and thus we have all lived 
exactly the same lives we live now an infinite number 
of times, and still have an infinite number of such lives 
to go through. The fallacy consists in the fact that 
there are orders of infinity, and that the possible permu- 
tations of the finite number of atoms of the universe 
constitute an infinity of a higheft order than the infinity 
of the time series. Boscovich exhibits the fallacy with 
his usual clarity and thoroughness. This point is 
a relatively easy one, but the reader will find several 
arguments in Boscovich of considerably more importance 
and interest. He was not a genius of the highest order, 
but he possessed a really acute, subtle and honest mind, 
and he concerned himself with many problems that are 
of perennial interest. There are very few books that 
prompt one to say as much about their authors. And 
it may be mentioned that the present work demands 
practically no mathematical or technical knowledge on 
the part of the reader. > oe 





Forthcoming Hleetings. 


Thurs. 28. Conference of Educational Associations (Bedford 
College for Women), 3.—Sir Michael Sadler’s Presi- 
dential Address. 

Royal Institution, 3.—‘‘ Six Steps up the Ladder to 

the Stars,” Juvenile Lecture I., Prof. H. H 

’ Turner. 

Fri. 29. Conference of Educational Associations (University 
College), 10 a.m., 3 and 5.30 p.m. 

[By the end of this month the Messengers from the Women’s 
Conference at The Hague wi!l be in England to present to the 
British Government the demand put forward by the Conference 
for a World Congress of Powers to make a New Peace. Jane 
Addams may be said to be the representative of Internationalism ; 
Jeanne Mélin, from the devastated region of the Ardennes, speaks 
for internationally minded Frenchwomen; and Miss Catherine 
Marshall will be the representative oi the British Section. The 
resolution passed nem. con. at The Hague suggests the immediate 
calling of a Congress, including the Central European and neutral 
States, either by the League of Nations, or by a single nation or 
group of nations.] 

[On the suggestion of the Royal Historical Society of London, 
the Belgian historians have agreed to organize the Fifth Inter- 
national Congress of Historical Studies. This will be held at 
Brussels from April 8th to the 15th, and will comprise thirteen 
sections. The subscription has been fixed at 50 Belgian francs. 
The President of the Executive Committee is Prof. H. Pirenne 
(University of Ghent), and the Vice-Presidents will be R. P. 
Delehaye, S.J. (President of the Bollandists’ Society), and Prof. 
F. Cumont (University of Ghent). Communications should be 
addressed to the Secretary, Dr. F. L. Ganshof, 12, Rue Jacques 
Jordaens, Brussels.] 





The Geek's Books. 


Asterisks are used to indicate those books which are considered to 
be most interesting to the general reader. Publishers named in 
parentheses are the London firms from whem books published in the 
country or abroad may he obtained. 


PHILOSOPHY. 
*Chevalier Gua. a (Les Maitres de la Pensée Frangaise). 
n-Nourrit, 9fr. 
Prect ehutbea. The Phenomena and Philosophy of Spiritualism. 
Amersham, Bucks, Morland, 2/6. 
Simpson (James Y.). Man and the Attainment of Immortality. I. 
Hodder & Stoughton, 7/6. 


RELIGION. 
Hastings (Dr. James). The Christian Doctrine of Peace. Edinburgh, 
T. & T. Clark, 8/-. 
Jones (Rufus M.). lone Boy Jesus and his Companions. Macmillan, 


5/-. 
Welsh (Dr. R. E.). Classics of the Soul’s Quest. Hodder & Stoughton, 
7/6. 


SOCIOLOGY, ECONOMICS, POLITICS. 


Bruce (Stewart E.). The Ashes of Victory. New York, F. L. Searl, 
110, West 34th St. 

Hiley (D. F. P.). Unspoken Speeches to Parents. Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Patrick & Page, 12, Collingwood St. 

Knight (W. S. M.), tr. Hugonis Grotii De Jure Belli ac Pacis Libri 
Tres. Selections (Grotius Society Publications). Sweet & Max- 

uae orn ti Report on Economic Conditions in Russia, with 
a o ations. Re on Eco . 

aay Reference 7 the Famine of 1921-22, and the State of 
Agriculture. Constable, 2/6. 

Shadwell (A.). The Engineering Industry and Crisis of 1922: a 
Chapter in Industrial History. Murray, 4 

Soltau Mey, 17 H.). French Parties and Politics (World of To-day). 
Milford, 2/6. 

outa (Guillermo). Monetary and Banking Policy of Chile. 
Ed. by David Kinley. Carnegie Endowment (Milford), 7/6. 

Toherkinsky (M.). The “ Landschaften” and their Mortgage Credit 
Operations in Germany, 1770-1920. Rome, Institute of Agriculture, 
Villa Umberto 1, 1/3. 

Tridon (André). Psychoanalysis and Love. Brentano's, 9/-. 

War Loan. Registered and Inscribed 5 per Cent. War Loan and 
Income Tax. athieson & Sons, 6d. 

Warren (Whitney). Montenegro: the Crime of the Peace Conference. 
New York, Brentano’s. 

*Yat-Sen (Sun). The International Development of China. Maps. 


Putnam, 
EDUCATION. 

Christian (G. A.). English Education from Within. Wallace Gandy, 
78, Red Lion St., W.C.1, 10/6. 

Fortey (Isabel C.). The Story of “ Les Misérables” of Victor Hugo. 
Tl. (Stories Old and New.) Blackie, 1/9. 

Goldsmith (Oliver). The Vicar of Wakefield. For School Reading. 
Blackie, 1/6. 

National Adult School Union. The Unfolding Purpose: a Scheme of 
Study for 1923 for Adult Schools. 30, Bloomsbury St., W.C.1. 

Twentyman (George A.). An Introductory History of English 

Literature for Schools: Vol. III. The Victorian Age, and the 

iterature of America. Rivingtons, 6/-. _ 

7 PHILOLOGY. 

Blackie’s Little French Classics. Le Morceau de Plomb, ou 1|’Histoire 
de Cogia Hassan Alhabbal. By Galland. Ed. by C. P. Le Huray. 
94.—L’Evéque et le Forcat. Adapted from “ Les Misérables” by 
C. P. Le Huray. 6d. Blackie. 

Leroy (Olivier). A Glossary of French Slang. Harrap, 3/6. 

Modern Dictionary of the En; Language. With Supplement and 
Appendix. Macmillan, 4/6. 


- Ritehie (R. L. Graeme) and Moore (James M.). Supplement to “A 
Manual of French Composition.” Oambridge Univ. Press, 6/-. 
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MISCELLANEA ORIENTALIA 


(Sotheran’s Price Current of Literature No. 781 ) 


CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS on the NEAR AND FAR EAST, 
including ORIENTAL PHILOLOGY ; containing 3,079 items on 156 pages. 


From The Nation and The Atheneum, Dec. 9th : 
“ MISCELLANEA ORTENTALIA is one of those catalogues thet will keep. The books recorded come in many cases from the libraries of the 
late Sir George Birdwood, Sir Richard Carnac Temple, and Henry Parker, author of ‘ Village Folk-Tales of Ceylon.’ Once again we 
must express our admiration of the Editor’s notes. They are authoritative.” 


HENRY SOTHERAN & CO.,, 
140, Strand, W.C.2., and 43, Piccadilly, W. 
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MASSAGE. 


ASSOCIATION OF CERTIFICATED BLIND MASSEURS. 
President: Sir Rosser Jonm, K.B.E., C.B. 


Ts SERVICES of qualified Blind MASSEURS and 
MASSEUSES, trained at St. Dunstan’s and the National Institute 
for the Blind, can be obtained 4 application to the Secretary, 
at 224, Great Portland Street, Londo 4 
Members of this Association oo established in all parts of 
London and the provinces. Tel.: Langham 2544. 
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FAMOUS FOR FLAVOUR Branches and Agencies throughout the World. 
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Thomsen (Vilh.). Samlede Afhandlinger. Vol. III. 4 pl. Gyldendal, 
28/-. 

Walker (R. O.). Introduction to Spanish (Herrap’s Bilingual Series). 
Harrap, 1/6. e 


SCIENCE. 

*Brooks (C. E. P.). The Evolution of Climate. 
Simpson. Benn Bros., 8/6. 

Brown (S. E.). Experimental Electricity and Magnetism (Experi- 
mental Science, Part III.). Cambridge Univ. Press, 5/-. 

Heiberg (J. L.). Mathematics and Physical Science in Classical 
Antiquity. Tr. by D. C. Macgregor. Milford, 2/6. 

Miller (Gerrit S.). Remains of Mammals from Caves in the Republic 
of Haiti. Washington, Smithsonian Institution. 

Wetmore (Alexander). Remains of Birds from Caves in the Republic 
of Haiti. Washington, Smithsonian Institution. 


USEFUL ARTS. 
Common Sense in the Nursery. Il. 


Preface by G. C. 


a + (Charis). 


Christophers, 
Carr (Edwin Hamiin). Putnam’s Ready What to 
Say and How to Say It. Putnam, 9/-. 

Holt (L. Emmett). Food, Health, and Growth: a Discussion of the 
Nutrition of Children. Macmillan, 7/6. 
Thorn (Percy F.). Humane Horse-Training. Introductory Letter by 

Lord Lonsdale. Il. Hutchinson, 18/-. 


FINE ARTS. siete am 
Cheesman (Edith). Mesopotamia (Iraq). Water-Colors. ack, 2/6. 
Gardner <Perey) - Biomfeld (Sir Reginald). Greek Art and Archi- 
tecture: their Legacy to Us. Milford, 2/6. 
Petrucci (Raphael). Chinese Painters: a Critical Study. Tr. by 
Frances Seaver. Biographical Notes by Laurence Binyon, 25 il. 
Brentano’s, 10/6. 


Speech-Maker : 


GAMES AND SPORTS. 

Baillie (Major G.). Figure Skating Simplified for Beginners 
Selwyn & Blount, 3/6. 

Caulfeiid (Vivian). Ski-ing Turns. Nisbet, 8/6. 

Giadstone (Hugh S.). Record Bags and Shooting Records. With some 
Account of the Evolution of the Sporting-Gun. Il.“ Witherby, 15/-. 

Looker (Samuel J.), ed. Float and Fly: a Little Book for Anglers.— 
On the Green: an Anthology for Golfers (Beechwood ks). 
O’Connor, 6/- each. ' 

Richardson (Charlies). Hunting in Many Countries. Field Press, 10/6. 


LITERATURE. 
Bouillier (Victor). La Fortune de Montaigne en Italie et en Espagne. 


Paris, Champion. 
e J » Magical Jewels of the Middle Ages and the 
a Oxford, Clarendon Press, 


Renaissance, particularly in England. 


Diags. 


6 /-. 

Oriainenter (V. H.). Pied Piper’s Street; and other Essays Bristol, 
Arrowsmith (Simpkin & Marshall), 5/-. a : 

La Rochelle (Drieu). Mesure de la France (Les Cahiers Verts). 
Paris, Grasset, 5fr. 

Lowe (E. A.) and Rand (E. K.). A Sixth-Century Fragment of the 
Letters of Pliny the Younger: a Study of Six Leaves of an Uncial 
MS. preserved in the Pierpont Morgan Library, New York. 
Washington, Carnegie Institution. 

Priestley (J. B.). Papers from Lilliput. Cambridge, Bowes & Bowes, 


6/-. 
Reborts «s. C.). Doctor Johnson 
Boswellian Imitation. Putnam, 2/6. 4 
Suares (André). Xénies. Paris, Emile-Paul, 6fr. 75. 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 
Antony (Sister M.). The Pussy Cat of the Baby Jesus. Il. 
Bouch (T.). Storms in Teacups. Duckworth, 6/-. 
Cryan (Amy). Notes. W. Knott, 30, Brooke St., E.C.1, 1/-. 
Forrest (M.). Streets and Gardens. Brisbane, Queensland, Book 
Depot. 


In the House of My Pilgrimage; and other Poems. With an Intro- 
ductory Letter by Rev. George Congreve. Longmans, 4/-. 

Kemp (Harry). The Passing God: Songs for Lovers. Brentano’s, 6/-. 

Lewis (Emily). Rainbow Lanterns. E. Macdonald. 

The Lute of Darkness. Leeds, 
. ale 

Peck (Robert B.). This Land I Love. Selwyn & Blount, 3/6 

Raffé (W. G.). Poems in Black and White. Il. Palmer, 7/6. 

Renshaw (C. A.). Up to the Hills. Merton Press, 3/6. 

Sedulius. The Easter Song: being the First Epic of Christendom. 
With Introduction and Verse-Translation by George Sigerson. 
Dublin, Talbot Press (Fisher Unwin), 12/6. 

Sheppard (J. T.), tr. The “ Gédipus Tyrannus” of Sophocles. 
bridge Univ. Press, 2/-. 

Sims (Alan). ‘‘ Well Shone, Moone.” Elkin Mathews, 4/-. 

Tickie (Barbara M.). A Short Play for Children and Others; and 
Recitations. Manchester, Sherratt & Hughes, 2/3. 


FICTION. 
Bibesco (Princess Elizabeth). Balloons. Hurst & Blackett, 7/6. 
Dinnis (Enid). The Anchorhold. Sands, 6/-. 
Litsey (Edwin Carlile). A Bluegrass Cavalier. Melrose, 7/6. 


GEOGRAPHY, TOPOGRAPHY, ANTIQUITIES. 

Archzologia Aliana. Third Series. Vol. XIX. Ed. by R. Blair. 
Il. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Society of Antiquaries. 

Elliott (L. E.). Chile To-day and To-morrow. Il. Macmillan, 24/-. 

Fayolle (Maréchal), Besnard (Albert), and others. Au Canada. Pref. 
ty M. Gabriel Hanotaux (Bibliothéque France-Amérique). Il. 
Paris, Alcan, 25fr. 

Fletcher (George), ed. Ireland. Maps, il. (The Provinces of Ireland). 
Cambridge Univ. Press, 8/6. 

Grant (Capt. W. A.). The Topography of Stane Street: a Critical 
Review of “ The Stane Street,” by Hilaire Belloc. Map. Long, 5/-. 

Hall (T. Walter), ed. A Descriptive Catalogue of Land Charters and 
other Documents forming the Brooke Taylor Collection relating to 
the Outlying Districts of Sheffield. Sheffield, J. W. Northend, West 
Street. 
Hasan (Abii Zayd). Voyage du Marchand Arabe Sulayman en Inde 
et en Chine. Trad. par Gabriel Ferrand. Paris, Bossard, 2lfr. 
McKay (Louise). The Mountains of Mourne: their Charm and 
their People. Jarrolds, 2/6. 

Peake =, The Bronze Age and the Celtic World. Pl. 
Bros., 42/-. 

Power (William). The World Unvisited: Essays and Sketches. Il. 


Gowans & Gray, 6/-. 
a | ee (Edith). Bath. Il. (Story of the 


in Cambridge: Essays in 


Sands, 2/-. 


Swan Press, 


Cam- 


Benn 


Spender (Constance) and 
English Towns). §.P.C.K., A 
Vege (Mrs. Howard). With P’u and his Brigands. China Inland 
ission (R.T.8.), 2/6. 
*Teiohman (Eric). Travels of a Consular Officer in Eastern Tibet; with 
@ History of the Relations between China, Tibet, and India. Ii. 
Cambridge Univ. Press, 25/ 











BIOGRAPHY 

Bagger (Eugéne S.). Eminent Europeans: Studies in Continental 

Reality. Pors. Putnam, 12/6. 

Bradiey (A. G.). Our Centenarian Grandfather, 1790-1890: from the 
MS. Autobiography of the Rev. B. Philpot. Bale, 12/6. 

Cooper (James Fenimore), ed. Correspondence of James Fenimore 
Cooper. 2 vols. Yale Univ. Press (Milford), 37/6. 

Hopkins (R. Thurston). George Borrow, Lord of the Open Road. Il. 
Jarrolds, 12/6. 

Hopkins (R. Thurston). H. G. Wells: Personality, Character, Topo- 
graphy. Il. Palmer, 12/6. 

Ince (R. B.). Martin Luther, Apostle of the Reformation. Rider, 2/-. 

Jones (E. E. Constance). As I Remember: an Autobiographical 
Ramble. Pref. by Dean Inge. Il. Black, 7/6. 
Legouis (Emile). William Wordsworth and Annette Vallon. Dent, -« 
Lepsius (Dr. Johannes). Bismarck als Pazifist. Leipzig, ‘‘ Stiddeutsche 
Monatshefte,” 40m. 
Morris (Rev. M. C. F.). 
Milford, 12/6. 

*Moulton (H. Fletcher). The Life of Lord Moulton. Pref. by the Earl 
of Birkenhead. Nisbet, 15/-. 

Philip (George Ernest). A Scots Boy’s World Sixty Years Ago. 
burgh, W. Hodge, 12, Bank St., 5/-. 

Redgrove (H. Stanley and 1. M. L.). Joannes Baptista van Helmont, 
Alchemist, Physician, and Philosopher. Rider, 2/-. 

oe (Alexander). Life of Sir Robert Moray, 1608-73. Longmans, 


Steuart (A. Francis). Seigneur Davie: a Sketch Life of David Riccio 
(Rizzio). Sands, 4/6. 

*Tchertkoff (Viadimir). The Last Days of Tolstoy. Tr. by Nathalie 
A. Duddington. Heinemann, 7/6. 

Waite (Arthur Edward). Saint-Martin, the French Mystic, and the 
Story of Modern Martinism. Rider, 2/-. 

Wulff (Fredrik). Petrarch at Vaucluse, 1337-53. Pl. Lund, C. W. K. 

Préoccupations de Pétrarque, 1359-69. Pl. Lund, 


Gleerup, 2kr. 
Hakan Ohlsson. 


Yorkshire Reminiscences (with others). 


Edin- 


Wulff (Fredrik). 


HISTORY. 
Anderson (Alan Orr), ed. Early Sources of Scottish 
A.D. 500-1286. 2 vols. Oliver & Boyd, 70/-. 

Australia. Historical Records. Series I. Governors’ Dispatches to 
and from England: Vol. XIV. March, 1828, to May, 1829. Library 
Committee of the Commonwealth Parliament. 

*Funck-Brentano (Fr.). The Middle Ages. Tr. by Elizabeth O'Neill 
(National History of France). Heinemann, 12/6. 

Hood (Christobel M.). Sequestered Loyalists and Bartholomew 
Sufferers; and other Historical Papers. Jarrolds, 7/6. 

James (H. R.). Our Hellenic Heritage: Vol. II. Part III. Athens: 
her Splendor and her Fall. Jl. Macmillan, 4/6. 

Ljungberg (Nils Wilhelm). Afterlamnade Papper: I. De Romerska 
Kejsarnas Kronologi fran Cesar till Domitianus. Ed. by 
Fr. Wulff. Lund, C. W. K. Gleerup, kr.7.50. 

Ljungberg (N. W.). Die hebriische Chronologie von Sau) bis zur 
babylonischen Gefangenschaft. Brunswick, F. Bosse. 

*Muir (Ramsay). A Short History of the British Commonwealth : 
Vol. II. The Modern Commonwealth. Philip, 15/-. 

Oman (Sir Charlies). A History of the Peninsular War: Vol. VI. 

5 1, 1812, to Aug. 5, 1813. Maps. Il. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 


Oman (Sir Charles). The Unfortunate Colonel Despard; and other 
Studies. Arnold, 10/6. 

Paltologue (Maurice). La Russie des Tsars pendant la Grande 
Guerre: 19 Aovt, 1916—17 Mai, 1917. Paris, Plon-Nourrit, 15fr. 

Power (Eileen). Medieval English Nunneries, c. 1275 to 1535. Il. 


Cambridge Univ. Press, 35/-. 
*Quennell (Marjorie and C. H. B.). Everyday Life in the New Stone, 
(Everyday Life Series). 


Bronze, and Early Iron Ages. Il. 
Batsford, 5/-. 

Senior (William). Doctors’ Commons and the Old Court of Admiralty : 
a Short History of the Civilians in England. Longmans, 6/-. 

Shotwell (James T.). Records of Civilization: Sources and Studies. 
Columbia Univ. Press (Milford), 17/-. 

West (Sir Algernon). Political England: a Chronicle of the 
Nineteenth Century. Told in a Letter to Miss Margot Tennant. 
Fisher Unwin, 7/6 

Il. Lane, 12/6 


Wilson (Violet). The Coaching Era. 4 
Winstanley (D. A.). The University of Cambridge in the Eighteenth 
Cambridge Univ. Press, 17/6. 


History, 


Century. Il. 


REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS, 


*Bradley (F. H.). The Principles of Logic. 2nd Ed. Revised with 
Commentary and Terminal Essays. 2 vols. Milford, 36/-. 

Cornford (F. M.). Microcosmographia Academica: being a Guide 
for the Young Politician. 2nd Ed. Cambridge, Bowes & Bowes, 2/6. 

Cressy (Edward). Discoveries and Inventions of the Twentieth 
Century. 2nd Ed. Il. Routledge, 12/6. 

Davies (W. H.). Foliage; and other Poems.—New Poems (Life and 
Color Series, Nos. 15 and 16). Cape, -2/6 each. 

~— (Denis). Paradoxe sur le Comédien. Cambridge Univ. Press, 


Jones (Rufus M.). St. Paul the Hero.—The Story of George Fox. 
Macmillan, 5/- each. 

*Meredith (George). Beauchamp’s Career.—Modern Love; and other 
Poems.—A ading of Earth; and other Poems.—A Reading of 
Life; and other Poems. Mickleham Ed. Constable, 5/- each. 

*Monkshood (G. F.). The Less Familiar Kipling and Kiplingana. 
Revised Ed. Il. Jarrolds, 7/6. 

Politeyan (Rev. J.). Biblical Discoveries in Egypt, Palestine, and 
tek ae Foreword by Canon R. B. Girdlestone. 3rd Ed. 

= (B. Seebohm). Poverty: a Study of Town Life. Longmans, 


je. 
*Royds (Thomas Fietcber), The Eclogues, Bucolics, or Pastorals of 


wal’ 3) Revised Translation, with Text and Notes. Oxford, Black- 

well, 6/-. 

Satow (Sir Ernest). A Guide to Diplomatic Practice. 2nd Ed. 2 vols. 
Longmans, 42/-. 

*Shackleton (Sir Ernest). South: the Story of Shackleton’s 1914-1917 
Expedition. Il. Revised Ed. Heinemann, 5/-. 

*Stockton (F. R.). Rudder Grange.—The Lady or the Tiger? and other 
Stories. Foulis, 2/- each. 

Supper of the Lord, and the Holy Communion, commonly called the 
—— According to the Prayer-Book of 1549. Cambridge Univ. 

ress 


ss, 6d. 
*Synge (M. B.). A Short History of Socia] Life in England. Enlarged 
Ed. Tl. Hodder & Stoughton, 4/6. ” _ 
*Thomas (F. W.). Extra Turns. Il. Putnam, 2/6. 
Introd. by Aylmer Maude 


re, (Leo). War and Peace. Vol. I. 
Tales of the Unexpected. Collins, 2/6. 


World’s Classics). Milford, 2/-. 
*Welis (H. G.), 
— (Mary E.). A Far-Away Melody; and other Stories. Foulis, 








